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CONFERENCES ON RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 
POINT THE WAY 


Hexen Herrernan, Assistant Chief, Division of Instruction, 
in charge of Elementary Education, California State 
Department of Education 


In the latter months of 1948 and the early months of 1949, four 
notable regional conferences on rural life and education were held at 
Berkeley, Chico, Fresno, and Fullerton, California. Approximately three 
thousand Californians interested in problems confronting the rural popu- 
lation directly and the entire State indirectly came together for two days 
at each center for intensive consideration of these issues. Representatives 
of governmental, social, civic, educational, and professional agencies and 
organizations acknowledged by their participation the importance of rural 
California to the economic, and social well-being of the State. 


PurposEs OF THE CONFERENCES 


The conferences were designed for the following purposes: 


. To provide opportunity for discussion of the current scene in Cali- 
fornia with regard to the characteristics and mobility of the rural 
population; agriculture; rural-urban relationships; education of rural 
children, youth, and adults; social and cultural opportunities in rural 
life; recreational opportunities for rural people; rural health and 
social service; rural life and government; conservation of natural 
resources 

. To determine needs that may be met by the co-operative effort of 
agencies interested in rural life 


. To assist the State Department of Education in determining policies 
regarding educational services for rural children, youth, and adults 


Group discussion on significant areas constituted the major proce- 
dure for securing maximum participation of the available resource per- 
sonnel. Lack of space precludes listing of the persons and agencies par- 
ticipating, but an effort will be made in subsequent pages to present in 
succinct terms the concensus of the four conferences on problems of 
health and safety; social welfare; farm labor; recreation; education of rural 
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children, secondary school youth, and adults; school district organization; 
and the conservation of natural resources. 


FinpINcs AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Health and Safety of Rural People 1 


Varying conditions throughout California led to a different approach 
to the problems of the health and safety of rural people in each of the 
four conference sessions. The major recommendations, however, were so 
broad in their implications that they have been consolidated into six state- 
ments which follow. 

1. Organize Full-Time County Health Services. County health 
service should be supplied by means of a full-time county health unit. In 
sparsely populated areas two or three counties should co-operate to form 
a suitable health district. The county health department should perform 
six basic functions: compilation of vital statistics, communicable disease 
control, environmental sanitation, public health laboratory services, 
maternal and child health services, and health education. Local health 
councils will facilitate the work of educating the public to the value of 
full-time health services. The State Department of Public Health and the 
Local Health Officers Association will assist local groups in setting up 
county health units. 

2. Secure Medical, Dental, and Hospital Care. Rural California is 
confronted with a shortage of dentists, doctors, nurses, and hospital facili- 
ties. Properly constituted governmental authorities, in conjunction with 
medical and dental associations, should survey the situation and recom- 
mend appropriate measures to improve existing conditions. 

3. Develop Local Leadership and Community Organization. Lead- 
ership-training programs should be launched in rural communities. 
Health education should be extended to all organized rural groups. The 
rural public should be aroused to greater effort with regard to its prob- 
lems of health and safety. Pupils in rural secondary schools should have 
functional learning experiences in making surveys of rural community 
health and safety. Teacher-education programs for prospective teachers 
and teachers in service should emphasize techniques of effective com- 
munity participation and leadership. 

4. Survey Sanitation Practices. Rural communities should survey 
their housing, food-handling and sanitation practices, pest-control pol- 
icies, fire and transportation safety hazards, adequacy of water supply and 


1 Based on a report prepared by Mrs. Cecyl Havelin, Consultant in Health Education, 
State Department of Education. 
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sewage disposal in the light of accepted sanitary standards. Life-centered 
programs in elementary and secondary schools should focus attention on 
urgency of needs, determine resources available to help, and plan pro- 
grams for improvement. 

5. Focus Attention on Health and Safety Education in Schools. 
Every school system should study its provisions for health services and 
health instruction and for a safe, sanitary, and educationally serviceable 
school environment. School housing should have high priority in all com- 
munity improvement programs; double sessions should be eliminated, a 
properly financed and administered school lunch program should be 
inaugurated and maintained, and an adequate course of study in health 
should be developed for all levels of the school system, implemented by 
carefully selected books and appropriate instructional aids. 

6. Provide Effective Teacher Education. ‘Teacher education insti- 
tutions should survey existing curricular offerings to determine the extent 
to which preparation is afforded in all aspects of health instruction, 
including sex education, safety education, mental hygiene, child growth 
and development, and in the use of health education media and com- 
munity resources. Requirements for teaching credentials should include 
preparation in health and safety education. City and county programs for 
the in-service education of teachers should place continuing emphasis on 
the responsibilities of the teacher in promoting optimum health of chil- 
dren and youth. 


The Social Welfare of Rural People } 


The four conference groups that studied the social welfare of Cali- 
fornia’s rural population were impressed by the diversity of conditions in 
the state. Rural life varies greatly in different sections, as it obviously must 
in a state which includes sparsely settled range country, metropolitan 
fringes, small farms, industrialized ranches with their colonies of migra- 
tory workers, and lumbering, mining, and fishing areas. The groups 
arrived at consensus on the following seven recommendations. 

1. Provide More Social Welfare Service. Great need was expressed 
for more social services of all kinds in every area of the state. Community 
councils should be formed to strengthen resources for social welfare. 
Special lacks were noted in services for severely handicapped children 
and for persons in need of psychiatric help. An important factor in this 
situation is the shortage of professional workers. The problem of attract- 
ing well-trained persons to rural areas involves financial incentives, com- 


1 Based on a report prepared by Mrs. Helen Cowan Wood, Assistant to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State Department of Education. 
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munity welcome, and adequate housing. Preservice training programs are 
needed which will give young people a more adequate background for 
and more interest in service to rural communities. In-service training for 
persons in the field would not only increase competence but would pro- 
vide professional contacts and stimulate those who work in relative 
isolation. 

2. Make More Effective Use of Existing Resources. More effective 
use of existing facilities could be made through the co-ordination of serv- 
ices in local areas. Plans suited to local needs should be worked out as 
rapidly as possible. The need for informing the public of available serv- 
ices and of encouraging a favorable community attitude toward them is 
particularly acute in rural areas. 

3. Secure Better Care for Needy and Dependent Children. Better 
care for dependent and needy children is a matter of deep concern to rural 
communities in every part of the state. More hospital and institutional 
facilities are needed in most areas. Juvenile halls and other arrangements 
for the temporary care of children are in need of improvement. Child wel- 
fare services should be extended through available federal funds. Adop- 
tion services should be extended through county welfare offices. A higher 
rate of compensation should be provided for boarding homes in order to 
make more and better places available for child care; careful licensing and 
supervision are imperative. 

4. Study Changing Needs for Welfare Services. Social welfare 
problems have increased enormously in recent years. The increase in 
population has occurred throughout California far more rapidly than 
communities have been able to make adequate provision for it. This con- 
dition has been further complicated by the fact that many of the new 
people are migrants and, therefore, the problem of providing facilities 
of all kinds for them has shifted from one center to another over the 
state. In every region a great need exists for better low-cost housing, par- 
ticularly for migrant workers. Provision for wholesome recreational facili- 
ties and opportunity for better community living should be receiving 
increased attention. 

5. Modify Basic Relief Standards. Basic relief standards now in 
effect are in pressing need of modification. Residence requirements for 
those who are eligible for public assistance should be adjusted in order 
that people urgently in need of care may receive it. Federal assistance will 
be essential if residence requirements are to be changed. Social welfare 
involves sound federal, state, and county relationships for effective financ- 
ing and administration. 
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6. Extend Social Security to Agricultural Workers. Social security 
benefits, including public assistance and unemployment insurance, 
should be extended to agricultural workers on the same basis as to other 
portions of the nation’s population. State-wide studies designed to stabil- 
ize employment on a year-round basis are urgently needed to improve the 
conditions of agricultural laborers and their families. 


7. Recognize the School's Responsibility. All of these needs affect 
the school’s responsibility for the welfare and guidance of children. A 
flexible school program is essential to meet the varying needs of rural 
children. Schools should engage in experimental and creative planning to 
find better ways of working under the changing conditions of rural life. 
Smaller classes are needed in areas where problems of adjustment are 
great. Especially is this true among the children of seasonal workers who 
move frequently and enjoy little continuity in their educational expe- 
riences and whose out-of-school life is lived under substandard condi- 
tions. Better guidance facilities are needed for rural schools. In fact, 
almost a complete lack exists in rural areas of the guidance facilities which 
are taken for granted in urban school districts. 


Farm Labor 


California presents a farm labor situation which differs greatly from 
the conditions existing throughout the nation as a whole. Nationally, the 
work force is made up of almost three times as many family workers as 
there are hired employees. In California, the hired workers outnumber 
family workers by almost two-and-one-half to one. 


Population figures for the nation and for California were estimated 


for 1948 as follows: United States California 








Family workers 8,250,000 150,000 
Hired workers 3,000,000 350,000 
Total _ 11,250,000 500,000 





The 500,000 workers in California in 1948 were divided approxi- 
mately as follows: 


110,000 hired domestic year-round workers 
150,000 farmers and unpaid farm-family workers 
230,000 hired domestic transient workers 

10,000 emergency workers (Mexican nationals) 


; hs Based on a report prepared by E. W. Everett, Assistant State Supervisor of Veteran 
Training, Bureau of Agricultural Education, State Department of Education. 
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The hired workers tend to follow certain crops. ‘The migrant family 
with several children of employable age will work in those crops in which 
children’s earnings are highest: prunes, peas, carrots, olives, walnuts, 
almonds, and berries. ‘The smaller family of adults only tends to harvest 
crops which offer the highest earning opportunities for the individual: 
peaches, potatoes, tomatoes, pears, cotton. 

Competitive wage rates for different crops cause greater loss of work 
than any other single factor in agriculture. The continual seeking of 
better-paying work is directly responsible for much of the crop loss. Com- 
petition between crops causes problems. The wage set for cotton workers 
in 1949 caused thousands to migrate to the San Joaquin Valley weeks 
ahead of the beginning of the actual work, leaving such crops as tomatoes, 
prunes, and grapes short of workers. 

The effect of mechanization on the farm labor problem is best seen 
by an analysis of the work-force figures. The demand for workers has not 
decreased to any marked degree, but farmers are increasing acreages and 
the work force seems to be increasing in stability. More year-round 
workers are being employed. As more harvesting machines become avail- 
able, however, the seasonal agricultural worker will find his job oppor- 
tunities decreasing. The cotton harvester, the sugar beet harvester, the 
potato- and onion-harvesting machines have already caused some decrease 
in the number of workers employed. The sugar-beet machine, for 
example, has displaced about 70 per cent of the hand labor needed to 
harvest beets. 

The major problems of farm labor in California include the fol- 
lowing: 

]. Providing an adequate labor supply during the August and Sep- 
tember peak 
2. Providing proper and sanitary housing for transient workers 
3. Providing proper schools and recreational facilities for migrant 
workers 
4. Absorbing migrant families into the community where they will 
temporarily reside 
. Holding workers on the job until the entire crop is harvested 
. Providing employment for workers during period of low demand 
7. Including farm workers in social security and unemployment 
insurance provisions 
8. Training youth in maintenance and repair of farm equipment 
9. Stabilizing wages to prevent “pirating” 
10. Stabilizing the crop calendar to spread labor over the year 


Nw 
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General recommendations growing out of discussions on farm labor 
problems include the following: 


1. Emphasize training in farm-machinery care, repair, safe operation, 

and maintenance in the curriculum of secondary schools. 

2. Emphasize educational programs that encourage full utilization of 

local resources. 

3. Enact legislation requiring all employers of laborers residing in 
privately owned labor camps to register names and ages of all minor 
children. 

. Encourage farmers to work toward a crop calendar that will spread 
employment over the year. 

. Encourage farmers to utilize more domestic workers. 

. Improve housing facilities and provide adequate supervision. 

. Maintain adequate wages at a uniform level. 

. Educate children and youth to protect farm property. 

. Operate schools during the period of the year that will not compete 
with the peak period of need for labor. 

10. Continue operation of farm labor placement service by State 

Department of Employment. 


- 


oO connuw 


Recreation in Rural Areas} 


Studies of rural life in California indicate the need for increased 
emphasis on education for leisure and more opportunities for recreation. 
The mechanization of agriculture, the reduction in the hours of the work- 
ing day, the lengthened life span, developments in transportation and 
communication, and increased stress on the satisfactions in living are the 
major factors pointing to this need. 

The conferences agreed upon major recommendations as follows: 


1. Provide adequate recreation services for all people within the state, 
under properly constituted federal, state, county, and school district 
authority with adequate public financing. 

2. Establish county and community recreation boards or commissions. 

3. Provide for full utilization of available facilities; adapt present facili- 
ties to year-round use; design and construct buildings and facilities 
for year-round use, with emphasis on winter use. 

4. Secure co-operation of public and private agencies in jointly sup- 
porting and conducting recreation training programs for profes- 
sional and volunteer leaders. 


1 Based on a report prepared by Carson Conrad, Consultant in Community Recreation, 
State Department of Education. 
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5. Provide adequate salaries to attract qualified personnel to the field 
of rural recreation. 

6. Co-ordinate the planning of all public recreation facilities through 
the appropriate local or county planning commission. 

7. Utilize public school facilities as centers of community recreation 
activities; plan future school facilities for recreational as well as 
educational purposes. 

8. Provide guidance in the constructive use of leisure as an integral 
part of the educational program. Emphasize the leisure values in 
(a) wholesome reading and literary appreciation, (b) creative lit- 
erary expression, (c)) dramatics, (d.) music and fine arts, (e) indus- 
trial arts and crafts, (f) games and sports, (g) dancing and rhythms, 
Ch) scientific experimentation, (i) outdoor education and nature 
activities, and (3) hobbies. 


Education of Rural Children + 


The educational program in rural elementary schools should be 
designed to meet the life needs of the children served. Many shortcomings 
appear to exist at present. The conferences identified five areas of major 
need and made the recommendations which follow. 

1. Recruit and Train Qualified Personnel for Rural School Service. 
The greatest need in any school is for well-qualified teachers. Teacher- 
education institutions should give thought to the needs of rural schools 
in the preparation of teachers, supervisors, and administrators. Provision 
should be made for student teaching in rural schools. Recruitment of 
teachers for rural service should be planned and the recruitment efforts in 
senior high schools and junior colleges should be co-ordinated. Scholar- 
ships for prospective teachers will provide one means of recruitment for 
rural service. 

2. Design the Educational Program to Meet the Needs of Children 
and Society. The community-school idea is the most promising trend 
for rural areas. Present schoolhousing is inadequate to meet school and 
community needs. Needs of special groups such as migrants, non-English 
speaking children, kindergarten-age children, and exceptional children 
should be studied and met. The curriculum of the rural school should 
utilize the unique advantages for school personnel in the opportunity 
to know personally all children and adults in the community, to know and 
utilize all the community resources and all the possibilities of providing 
work experiences for children. State-wide use of cumulative guidance 


1 Based on a report prepared by Mrs. Della Perrin Gillett, then Consultant in Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education. 
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records should be encouraged as one means toward the continuity of edu- 
cation, especially for migrant children. The program of the school should 
be of a character to improve the quality of rural living. 

3. Stress Co-operation among All Community Agencies, Including 
the Rural Elementary School. The changes in educational needs 
brought about by a rapidly changing society and a mobile population 
need to be studied. The interdependence of rural and urban life should 
be better understood. The most effective means of establishing rapport 
between the school and the community should be used to produce posi- 
tive action for improved rural schools. Local communities should be 
encouraged and assisted in developing criteria for evaluating their schools 
and communities. Opportunity for the development of leadership, group 
participation, and understanding of group processes should be provided 
at the community level. As a means of improving community-school rela- 
tionships, certain communities have found the following activities effec- 
tive: folk and square dancing, dramatics, ceramics, potluck suppers fol- 
lowed by games. Leadership in such activities may be given first by the 
teacher and then passed on to others. 

4. Equalize Educational Opportunity. Continued effort should be 
directed toward equalizing and improving education through increased 
state and federal support. Effort should be directed toward a state-wide 
single salary schedule. Selection and assignment of teachers for rural 
schools should be the responsibility of qualified professional personnel. 

5. Improve Conditions for Teaching Personnel. Rural school posi- 
tions are insecure and unprotected by the tenure enjoyed by city teachers. 
Salaries for rural teachers are lower than those paid in urban areas. Work- 
ing conditions for teachers are poor; responsibilities are broad; physical 
conditions in schools are generally unsatisfactory. The status and prestige 
of rural teachers is lower than that of urban teachers. Rural school service 
is unattractive to qualified teachers since it offers poor working facilities 
and little opportunity for recreation. Social opportunities are few and fre- 
quently subject to such scrutiny by members of the community as to make 
normal living impossible. Heavy teaching load and poor living quarters 
add to the problem of securing and holding qualified teachers. School- 
housing is inadequate and requires immediate and concerted action. The 
tural school building should (a) contribute to the physical development 
of the child, (b) by its arrangement permit democratic living and devel- 
opment of skills, Cc) lend itself to a twelve-month program, (d) include 
facilities for meetings of adult groups, and (e) serve as a community 
center. 


2—28452 
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Education of Rural Secondary Youth } 


The education of rural secondary school youth must be of such rich- 
ness and depth as to assure them of civic and vocational competence as 
they emerge as adult participating members of society. As living becomes 
more complex and civic responsibilities grow more involved, it becomes 
increasingly true that youth without secondary education is liable to be 
deficient in any deep understanding of the American way of life. Like- 
wise, since the skills of earning a living are becoming more and more 
careerlike in nature, the problem of best guiding the training of students 
for the world of work becomes increasingly a problem of the secondary 
school. Ten main recommendations emerged from the four conference 
discussions: 

1. Develop community interest and participation for the co-operative 
planning of the educational program of youth. 

2. Utilize the technical resources of local, county, state, and federal 
agencies in community planning for youth. 

3. Carry on occupational surveys and follow-up studies and make use 
of interest questionnaires to determine pupil and community 
needs. ; 

4. Recruit and retain high quality educational leadership by provid- 
ing improved housing, higher salaries, and better community 
acceptance. 

5. Launch a state-wide study under the sponsorship of the State 
Board of Education to determine the relationship between high 
school and post high school educational institutions with particular 
reference to the influence of college entrance requirements upon 
the total rural high school curriculum. 

6. Direct attention of communities to the intelligent use of land for 
recreational and suburban areas and purposes other than agricul- 
ture. 

7. Decide whether schools are educating bunkhouse farm workers or 
family-sized-ranch owners. 

8. Direct attention to mental hygiene for children from the homes of 
displaced or transient laborers. 

9. Direct attention in the educational program to the field of family 
living. 

10. Key every experience in the school to functional values in the rural 
community rather than to academic demands from urban centers 
and universities. 





1 Based on a report prepared by M. E. Mushlitz, Consultant in Secondary Education. 
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Education for Rural Adults} 


The need for closer co-operation of all public and private agencies 
concerned with the education of rural adults was stressed. In every case 
of successful work reported by the schools, success was due to the con- 
certed efforts of two or more agencies. Community adult education suc- 
ceeds only when the following factors characterize the program: 


1. Close relation to educational needs growing out of the daily lives of 
the people of the community 

2. Wide variety in educational offerings, functionally related to the 
people to be served 

3. Periodic evaluations and reconstructions 

. Widespread support 

5. Maximum participation in policy making, planning, and evalua- 
tion by representatives of the group to be served ? 


-_ 


The conferences arrived at consensus on the following reeommenda- 
tions: 

1. Establish field services in adult education through the office of the 
county superintendent of schools. 

2. Establish services in health, education, and recreation for migrant 
workers. 

3. Establish education activities that will promote the active civic 
responsibility of all citizens. 

4. Require background instruction in the philosophy and objectives of 
adult education of all candidates for teaching and administrative 
credentials. 

5. Expand field services of Bureau of Adult Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, so that educational opportunities for rural 
adults may be improved. 

6. Organize an advisory committee or council on adult education in 
secondary school districts to plan the establishment or expansion of 
educational opportunities for adults. 


School District Organization® 


School district reorganization is not a new problem in California or 
in the United States. Studies have been made in California at intervals 
for many years. The chance arrangement of school districts is well known, 


1 Based on a report prepared by Stanley Sworder, Consultant in Adult Education, State 
Department of Education. 

2 Excerpts from George L. Maxwell, Community Councils and Federal Adult Education 
Programs. 

3 Based on a report by George H. Geyer, then State Survey Director, Commission on 
School Districts. 
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and distinguished groups have suggested many plans for improvement. 
The basic object in district reorganization has been to improve the edu- 
cational opportunity for children in rural areas. The 2,200 districts of all 
types in California vary widely in ability to conduct efficient schools. 
Many are financially weak. Others are lacking in sufficient numbers of 
pupils to permit establishment or operation of adequate educational 
programs. 

In any county will be found varying types of school administration, 
some strong, some inadequate; services varying in kind and degree, by 
specialists and professional advisers; varying patterns of grade arrange- 
ment; varying certification, training, and experience of teachers at a given 
level; variation in salaries paid for comparable work; wide variation in 
age, type, and suitability of school plants; wide extremes in amount and 
quality of transportation services provided in relation to need; great 
extremes in financial resources; wide variation in the educational program 
offered. 

The four conference groups reached the conclusions embodied in 
the following recommendations: 

1. Provide comparable educational opportunity for rural and urban 
children. 

2. Organize strong school districts to secure adequate educational 
opportunity, to equalize financial support for education, and to 
guarantee strong local control. 

3. Continue an adequately supported study of school district organiza- 
tion in California. 

4. Assure rural areas that equitable representation on boards of trustees 
will be provided in newly reorganized districts. 

5. Continue an extensive program of education and information con- 
cerning school district reorganization. Major improvement cannot 
be attained unless school districts of adequate size and strength are 
organized, capable of providing an educational program particularly 
adjusted to the individual needs of rural children. 

6. Define through legislation the status of the county superintendent 
of schools in relation to reorganized districts. 


Conservation of Natural Resources + 
Preoccupation with the problem of building national security as one 
means of preventing or at least lessening the prospects of an atomic war 
1 Based on a report prepared by Afton Dill Nance, Consultant in Elementary Education; 


Harry Skelly, Consultant in Audio-Visual Education; and Herbert Gwinn, Consultant in Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of Education. 
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have interfered with serious consideration of another problem, that of 
declining resources, which may be no less significant in the welfare of 
mankind. The conservation of the world’s remaining resources is closely 
related to rural as well as urban welfare. 


Man, in his continuing struggle toward the goal of a more abundant 
life, has plowed, hacked, dug, drained, and shot his way through the 
riches of the earth. Behind him lie denuded mountains, eroded soil, silted 
rivers, lowered water tables, diminished wildlife, and exhausted mineral 
resources as grim landmarks of his progress. 


Four conference groups gave consideration to the problem of con- 
servation of natural resources upon which the present wealth and future 
prosperity of California has been built. Complete agreement was reflected 
concerning the course of action the schools should follow in the recom- 
mendations of these groups: 


1. Develop under the leadership of the State Department of Educa- 
tion a co-ordinated and comprehensive program of conservation edu- 
cation in the schools of California. 

2. Provide an educational director to work with local, county, and state 
committees to co-ordinate the activities of federal, state, and private 
agencies with the state conservation education program. 

3. Provide adequate experiences in conservation education for pros- 
pective teachers in all teacher-education institutions and in-service 
education for teachers now engaged in professional service. 

4. Develop suitable instructional materials for use by children at three 
or more levels of reading ability and understanding. 

5. Extend outdoor education at all age levels, with special emphasis on 
firsthand conservation experiences. 

6. Extend understanding to all citizens that the conservation of water, 
soil, forests, wildlife, minerals and all natural resources is funda- 
mental to the continuance of a high standard of living in a demo- 
cratic society. 


SUMMARY 


The Conferences Pointed the Way 


In the time which has elapsed since these conferences many activi- 
ties growing in part out of the recommendations which emerged as a result 
of the conferences have been inaugurated, and notable progress has been 
made. Any review of current efforts is limited by the reviewer's oppor- 
tunity for contact with the work of the individuals and groups. Various 
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projects are, therefore, only illustrative of widespread effort to study 
specific problems and plan programs of action. 

Study of Farm Children. With the co-operation of county super- 
intendents of schools and their staffs, a state-wide study of the interests, 
needs, and experiences of eighth-grade farm children was carried on by 
means of interview of children, parents, and teachers. ‘The data reveal 
urgent need of enrichment of the educational program and the cultural 
and recreational opportunities for young adolescents. A grant of funds 
from a private foundation ! has made it possible to implement certain of 
the recommendations resulting from the study. Consultation service is 
available to counties and local communities to improve educational 
programs and community living. 

Improved Status of Rural Teachers. Counties in all parts of Cali- 
fornia have launched studies of housing facilities provided for rural school 
teachers and of community acceptance of teachers, and programs for 
inducting new teachers into rural school services. 


Age-grade Studies. Age-grade studies have been launched in nearly 
all of the counties of California to determine how well the educational 
program is adjusted to the children, to improve guidance programs, and 
to establish sound promotion policies. 


State Conservation Program. ‘The State Department of Education 
has accepted the recommendations of the Subcommittee on Conservation 
Education of the California Committee on Education as a basic program 
in Conservation Education. Conservation workshops for the in-service 
education of teachers have been established in many teacher education 
institutions. A regional conference on “Conservation, the People’s Busi- 
ness,” jointly sponsored by the State Department of Education and the 
Pasadena City Schools, attracted hundreds of conservation-minded citi- 
zens to two days of study of the conservation of California’s natural 
wealth. 


Study of Holding Power of High Schools. Secondary schools 
throughout California are undertaking a co-ordinated research study on 
students who drop out of school before graduation. Results in terms of 
adjustment of secondary school curriculum to meet the needs of rural 
youth may be anticipated. 

These are a few of the activities that have engaged school people 
and community leaders in behalf of rural education. The harvest from 
the rural conferences is already being reaped and promises to be perennial. 


1 The Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco. 
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THE CHANGING RURAL-URBAN SCENE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


S. E. Torsten Lunn, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Those who live in cities seldom realize how utterly dependent they 
are on rural people, even though 50 per cent of the population is either 
employed in connection with or gets its purchasing power from agri- 
cultural sources. While only 20 per cent of the population of the United 
States is directly engaged in agriculture, 80 per cent of the towns are 
directly dependent on rural income. Even cities like Minneapolis, Fargo, 
and Kansas City draw their life blood from the rural countryside. Much 
of our great industrial production is also directly dependent on the power 
of the rural population to purchase agricultural implements, large quan- 
tities of oil, rubber, steel, and building materials. 

It is because of this interdependence that one must also consider the 
problem of urban education, for unless urban people understand the 
fundamental place of rural living they are not likely to carry out intelli- 
gently their responsibilities as citizens when it comes to making political 
and social decisions in the interests of all. Too often there is a split 
between town and country. Rural people often, and with much justifica- 
tion, feel that they get the short end of the improvements that industrial 
developments bring to city folk. Despite the commonly accepted idea that 
the farm lobby is all-powerful, it is more nearly correct to say that the 
farmers are among the most poorly represented groups in our political life. 
Much of the representation has not been truly representative of the mass 
of rural people, as illustrated in the case of the rural South. Perhaps a 
similar situation is true of California? 

Let us look more closely at some of the changes that have affected 
tural life. One of the most significant has been that of population migra- 
tion and distribution. As a people we have gone in for mobility on a grand 
scale. As of April, 1947, the United States Census reported that 70 mil- 
lion persons in the United States were not living in the same houses they 
occupied in April, 1940. Most significant for our purposes is the fact that 
much of the migration has been away from the farm toward the cities. 
Migration away from the farm has been steady and, though it was 
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retarded during the war, it again seems to be increasing. ‘Thus between 
1940 and 1947 rural United States lost 3,200,000 people. 

This loss of rural population has been caused partly, but indirectly, 
by the higher birth rate in rural areas, which produced more people than 
could be accommodated on the land, thus forcing migration—this was 
especially true of the southeastern states that produce approximately one- 
third of the nation’s children; migration was due partly to the depression 
in agriculture which extended over a rather long period until the demand 
for food during the war reversed the picture; but mostly it has been due 
to the application of power and machines to agricultural production. The 
number of man-hours required to produce this nation’s agricultural and 
other rural products has decreased at a phenomenal rate. Using 1910-14 
as the base period, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports that pro- 
duction per agricultural worker has more than doubled and is due for 
further increase. 

In addition to power and machines, this higher production has also 
been caused by improvement of our plants and animals as producers. The 
American dairy cow is an excellent example. Since 1920 the average 
annual milk production per cow has approximately doubled, and the best 
cows today produce about 700 pounds of butter fat yearly in comparison 
to the average 200 pounds. Similar examples could be given in the case 
of hybrid corn, specialized poultry, wheat, and other products. 

The predominantly human labor which used to go into making the 
cotton crop is now being replaced by the flame cultivator, aerial defolia- 
tion, and the cotton picker. Gradually human beings are being squeezed 
out of the cotton patch to join the growing ranks of migratory labor and 
produce one of our modern and baffling socio-economic problems which 
is acute in California and is a tremendous challenge to the schools of the 
state. 

Along with the former trend has gone a steady increase in the size 
of the rural production unit. Although the total acreage of farm land has 
remained about the same for some time, the number of farmers has 
declined. In 1920 the average farm was about 150 acres in extent; in 1945 
it was over 190 acres; since 1910 the acreage in farms of 1,000 acres or 
more has increased 118 per cent. This trend is spectacularly illustrated in 
California. Osage County, Oklahoma, famed for its blue-stem pasture 
range, illustrates the trend toward large farming. In that county large- 
scale operators are steadily gobbling up the smaller holders in much the 
same way as an amoeba blows around its prey, and the effect on the social 
and economic life of the county is already alarming many of the people, 
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particularly the business men, who see the shrinking of business volume 
in the county seat of Pawhuska and have already noted marked changes 
in the social life of the communities. Similar findings have been made for 
California by Goldschmidt + and others. New types of agricultural pro- 
duction units have emerged. Thus where once the typical unit was the 
so-called family farm, today several new types have emerged. The chain 
farm is growing rapidly in number and importance and is an example of 
the application of mass production and complete mechanization to 
agriculture. The individual family farm is absorbed as a link in the 
chain; the fences, except for the line boundaries, are pulled down, and 
moving gangs of laborers under professional management carry on the 
farming operations. Similarly, corporation farms have increased in num- 
ber and acreage, although opposition to them appears to be growing. In 
at least one state, North Dakota, corporation farming is forbidden by law. 


A new type of farm is also appearing in small numbers—the so-called 
co-operative farm. Early experiments in such farming seemed to fail, but 
recent trials appear to be more successful. A variation found in the South 
is called co-operative leasing. It is too early to know whether this move- 
ment will grow in this country. It is, however, growing fast in much of 
Europe and possibly Asia, the best present examples occurring in the 
state of Israeli. 

The passing of the American family farm would probably be tragic 
in its social consequences. Much of what is distinctive about American 
life and living developed around the family farm and community. It is 
significant that in many parts of the world the fundamental driving force 
of the various revolutionary movements seems to revolve around the 
demand of the little man for a piece of land of his own. In California a 
major controversial problem involves the size of farm units in connection 
with irrigation rights. Today it appears to be almost impossible for the 
average person to purchase or hope to own a farm, a situation which is 
new and strange in this country where until recently farm land was fairly 
easily acquired. 

Changes in what the American citizen expects from life have had 
repercussions on farming, too. Thus, our grandparents expected little 
from the farm except a life and a living. Agriculture was really a mode of 
life rather than a business. Grandmother looked forward to a life of heavy 
work and many babies, but she had some assurance that the children 
would help with the work and that the farm would become the center of 
the family even when the children were grown and had children of their 

1 Walter R. Goldschmidt, As You Sow. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1947. 
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own. The farm was a true production unit, producing practically every- 
thing that was needed from food to recreation. 

However, the luxuries of grandmother’s day have become the neces- 
sities of today’s generation, and our young farm people today expect and 
try to secure a life not very different from that available to city people. 
To some extent they have managed to secure such life. Rural mail deliv- 
ery, telephones, running water, modern plumbing and heating, rural elec- 
tricity and various machines have made marked changes in rural living 
in many areas. But in most rural areas there is almost a complete lack of 
medical and hospital facilities, for it has become almost impossible to 
secure doctors who are willing to serve rural areas over the usual rural 
roads. As an example, in Roger Mills County, Oklahoma, for over a year 
there was not a single doctor available in the county, and the closest 
hospital was more than 30 miles away. 

While rural young people have acquired much the same taste for 
commercial, passive recreation as have the city people, rural recreation 
facilities are for the most part lacking. Their craving for such experience 
tends to pull youth from rural communities toward urban areas. Other 
cultural needs could also be cited, most of which cannot be satisfied in 
rural areas. The rural school program has too often magnified the ques- 
tionable advantages of urban living at the expense of the rural com- 
munity. Certain types of rural school consolidation have tended to destroy 
community centers without supplying new means of filling the needs for 
such centers. What once was a fairly self-contained community with a 
fairly rich cultural life has often become an area of the modern rural type 
which is driven to secure all of its cultural living from the urban centers. 

The really fundamental bases of life and living in this or any other 
country are the natural resources available. For the most part, this country 
was well stocked when our forefathers started to spread over the land. We 
had possibly the largest area of superfertile soil man has ever discovered. 
We proceeded to force our way into this land and to despoil it of both 
its plant and animal life. In less than two centuries we have largely suc- 
ceeded in destroying much of our natural resource. One-third of our top- 
soil has been lost. Most of our forests have been destroyed and we are 
cutting what remains much faster than growth can replace it. With the 
forest gone, the spongy cover over most of the country’s soil, which soaked 
up the rain, maintained underground water supplies, and protected the 
topsoil, has also disappeared. ‘Throughout our history the idea has been 
to rip and tear at the soil in order to get the most returns in the least time 
possible, quite neglecting the obvious fact that we were strangling the 
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goose which had laid the golden eggs. Starting with corn, cotton, and 
tobacco, we have steadily mined the soil. When the soil wore out we 
simply moved to new land, until suddenly we found there was no more 
new land to be had. 


Today the resources picture has alarmed many, and the handwriting 
on the wall is clear for those who will to read. Osborn’s Our Plundered 
Planet! and Vogt’s The Road to Survival? show that the problem is 
world-wide, though there are some hopeful signs, principally that today 
more people are interested in and are beginning to understand the basic 
economics of water, soil, and minerals. 


The water cycle, that marvelous combination of sunshine, water 
vapor, ocean and air currents on which life depends, is particularly impor- 
tant in California. The race between demand and supply of water in 
California is going to be an extremely close one. The tremendous irriga- 
tion developments, with more to come, the enormous increase in popula- 
tion amounting to nearly 50 percent since 1940, and the rapid growth of 
industry have all increased water consumption faster than the supply is 
made available. That we are not yet ready to meet this problem intelli- 
gently is suggested by a news story which indicates that three counties 
in California are proposing to reserve the water impounded by a pro- 
posed dam for their own exclusive use, contrary to the logical plan of 
pooling the state’s water resources in the interests of all. The highly 
controversial features of the Central Valley Project tend to indicate that 
we are still reacting to the problem with our emotions rather than with 
logic and reason, and so far the long-range, sustained-yield principle 
has not been accepted as basic in our thinking and planning. 


Whether we like it or not, circumstances will force our country, 
and indeed many other countries, to go in for national water control on 
a huge scale if we are to maintain a high standard of living for ourselves 
and our descendants. Local, state and regional interests must be bal- 
anced with over-all national interests, for today we are totally inter- 
dependent, and the gain or loss in any state or region is at once the gain 
or loss of the whole country. 


Fortunately, in the area of water control we have recently explored 
new and exciting approaches that demonstrate new possibilities and that 
also bring to the forefront the basic nature of rural-urban interdependence. 
That the problem of water control is not simply limited to storing and 

1 Fairfield Osborn, Our Plundered Planet. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1948. 


2 William Vogt, Road to Survival. With an introduction by Bernard M. Baruch. Illus- 
trated by Stuart I. Freeman. New York: William Sloane Associates, 1948. 
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controlling rainfall in watersheds but also involves the total social and 
economic life of the people has been amply demonstrated by the mag- 
nificent accomplishment in connection with the world’s first compre- 
hensive water control project, that of the Tennessee Valley. What 
appeared to most people to be a huge engineering problem to tame a 
wild and unruly river turned out to be a program of rebuilding the life 
and living of all the people in that region, and its effects have spread 
and touched every part of the country. The flooding of crop land, the 
coming of huge quantities of cheap electricity, the development of 
numerous large recreation areas, and the building of new water high- 
ways created new social and economic problems which made it necessary 
for the people to get together to make plans. Because of the decentralized 
administrative organization of the Tennessee Valley Authority, already 
existing state and local agencies were expected to assume a major share 
in this program, and the regional nature of the project made it neces- 
sary for much interstate co-operation, particularly in the legislative areas. 

The result has been that TVA has carried out successfully the 
most comprehensive social, economic, and political project ever to be 
tackled in this country. It has included the modernization of formerly 
backward agricultural practices, reforestation, large-scale public health 
planning, public recreation, fish and wildlife management, the balancing 
of the rural-urban economy, development of new products and new 
markets, experimentation with a variety of new business enterprise 
approaches, tremendous expansion of adult education, and lastly an 
enormous increase in the availability and utilization of electric power. 
Finally, the Tennessee Valley project turned out to be a fortunate and 
most opportune key resource in our war production. It acted as a giant 
flywheel in balancing the supply of electric energy needed by a giant 
electric grid in the eastern half of the United States and was the major 
producer of certain key warfare materials, notably phosphorous and 
agricultural fertilizers. 

The most significant aspect of the TVA is that over the years it has 
explored and proved a new concept of federal participation in local, state, 
and regional development, while still maintaining the fundamental 
approaches of the democratic process which requires active participation 
from the bottom to the top on the part of all people. As a result, this 
great enterprise is operated with but a relatively small staff as contrasted 
with the huge bureaus so typical of federal participation. Over a period 
of some 15 years, the largely rural and formerly poorly educated people 
inhabiting the Valley have been educated and trained to take over the 
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major part of the project, and previously existing local and state organi- 
zation instead of being weakened has been enormously strengthened. 

It is impossible for anyone who has not seen TVA at firsthand to 
imagine the great changes which have come about in both rural and 
urban living throughout that area. It is regrettable that the citizenry of 
the United States as a whole knows so little about the accomplishments 
in the Tennessee Valley. 


A thumbnail sketch of an actual rehabilitation project in another 
state will illustrate some of the problems facing people, and particularly 
rural people, today. 

This account deals with the initial phases of planning a program 
of rehabilitation of life and living in a rural county in eastern Oklahoma. 
In common with many strictly rural areas, the county had gone steadily 
downhill for the last 20 to 30 years. The area had originally been part 
of the tract allotted to the Five Civilized Tribes. It had been terribly 
exploited during the Territory and early statehood years and had gradu- 
ally been turned to a cotton-corn economy. Being very hilly, with soil 
extremely subject to erosion, and with three wild rivers converging to 
make the main branch of the Canadian River that joins the Arkansas 
River just outside of the county, the land had taken a terrific beating. 
As people ripped open the sod of central and western Oklahoma, silting 
the river beds, disastrous floods followed. It was common for one bridge 
after the other on creeks and the main rivers to be washed away. Large 
holdings of Indian land subject to special laws made the problems worse, 
since each generation found these lands cut up into ever smaller holdings. 
During the disastrous ’20s and ’30s a great many county farmers lost 
their land and it was gobbled up by businessmen, bankers, and insurance 
companies, thus increasing the already high absentee ownership. Okla- 
homa, including this county, contributed heavily to the migration of 
people into California during the ’30s. 


Schools were poor. Even today the county has only one high school 
which can be classed as average or better, while the rural schools, though 
helped greatly by WPA, are still in a sorry state. Always, as is true when 
soil is depleted, the life and living of the people has steadily deteriorated. 


During World War II the businessmen in the county were shocked 
and angered to find that the county had the highest rate of rejection 
for military service due to illiteracy and one of the highest due to venereal 
disease. Since only about 10 per cent of the population was Negro and 
3 per cent Indian, the usual rationalization blaming minority groups for 
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these conditions was not applicable. At this state the two Lions Clubs 
in the county asked the University of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma 
State Department of Education for assistance. Representatives of both 
agencies met in the county, where it became obvious that what most of 
the local leaders wanted was a survey which would prove that things 
were not so bad as reported. However, the University agreed to make 
a preliminary study in the county, and the State Department of Educa- 
tion agreed to act in an advisory capacity. 

The first spring of the study was spent in driving over the county, 
inspecting schools, visiting with farmers and businessmen, and in going 
into the records of county history. The picture as a whole was most 
depressing. A high incidence of absentee ownership of the land was 
observed; almost unbelievably bad housing, particularly of renters and 
croppers; thousands of acres of abandoned farm land with the old decayed 
farm buildings as mute witnesses to what soil erosion can do; extremely 
bad public health and sanitary conditions; almost total lack of recreation 
facilities for either rural or urban people. An abject hopelessness on the 
part of many of the rural people was found—an attitude of “What's the 
use? Nothing can be done anyhow!” Many of the communities were 
split into bickering groups. On the other hand, several cattle ranches 
as fine as could be found anywhere and some farm land, the equal of 
any in Oklahoma, owned mostly by businessmen in town, could be 
placed on the credit side of the ledger. Evidence was noted that the 
United States Soil Conservation Service was slowly gaining in its fight 
for better soil and crop management. Strip cropping and other conserva- 
tion practices were beginning to appear. 

The people were about the same as people anywhere—substantially 
good Americans, decent, law-abiding and hard-working, though too 
often thoroughly imbued with typical cotton-country prejudices and 
folkways. In meetings of local committees they were willing to look at 
the problems of the county, knew fairly well what many of the key 
obstacles to improvement were but as a whole lacked a feeling of com- 
munity responsibility for improving their lot and usually found it much 
easier to blame others. As soon as the advisory committee got to the point 
where they could draw up a program of action based on priorities on 
which they could agree, the group would shrink and fade away. Business- 
men would participate until they could see emerging some program to 
which others migh object, at which point they would drop out since 
they felt controversy of any kind would be bad for their particular busi- 
ness. While many women were interested, they too tended to drop out 
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when real problems emerged, for fear, as they expressed it, that partici- 
pation might injure their husbands’ business or profession. The com- 
mittee supplied many powerful illustrations of self-centered interest. 
A refreshing exception was a newly organized Farmers’ Union, discovered 
during the second year of the study. Many of its members were relatively 
poor; most of them were poorly educated; but they had been fired with 
hope that something could be done, and they were not afraid to wade 
into the problem. This organization was particularly effective in carrying 
ideas back to the people in the country to enlist their support. 

The first problem that emerged and that was generally acknowledged 
by the Farmers’ Union was that of improving public health and sani- 
tation. The county had a great deal of malaria, with recurrent outbreaks 
of typhoid fever, a high infant mortality rate, and practically no hospital 
facilities. It was decided to organize a health unit. The co-operation of 
two or three county commissioners, who in Oklahoma have a great 
deal of power, particularly in the rural areas, was secured. With the 
assistance of two of the three county newspapers the funds were raised 
which were necessary to match state funds and start the health unit. 
Most of the local funds came from two towns and from two or three of 
the school boards. The health unit was strictly a shoestring proposition 
but despite that a great deal was accomplished, particularly in carrying 
through immunization programs in the schools and in starting a program 
for improving the sanitation in the county. However, the victory was 
celebrated too soon. When the time came to renew funds for the second 
year of operation, powerful enemies came to the fore, including, surpris- 
ingly enough, most of the doctors and several key figures in the so-called 
“courthouse gang.” Only one of the newspapers continued to give support, 
and it took the hardest kind of fighting finally to succeed in getting the 
money appropriated. Similarly, the third renewal took hard fighting, but 
now it appears that the health unit has been accepted as a permanent 
part of the county program. 

Another disturbing problem was soon located. This county is the 
site of the largest of the dams proposed in connection with the program 
for controlling the Arkansas River. The people in the county were split 
into two bitter factions. Those who held marginal land along the river 
were highly in favor of the project, hoping to unload their worthless 
land on the government. Others who owned fairly good or very good 
land which would be included in the reservoir were violently and bitterly 
opposed. ‘Throughout the county there was almost a total lack of accurate 
information concerning the need for the dam, how it would affect the 
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county, and its advantages and disadvantages. Since the people were 
subject to constant antidam propaganda, they had little chance to learn 
about the project. This problem was the subject of many arguments and 
discussions during committee meetings, and in general the results were 
good. Delegations made trips to other areas where similar projects had 
been completed to find out at firsthand what the problems were, what 
had resulted, how it had affected the people’s lives, and to secure 
after-the-fact or hindsight advice. A number of persons drove to Tennes- 
see to see a completed project and to talk with the people. Now that 
the dam will be authorized, many people in that county at least know 
how to go about getting information and also know something of the 
problems of readjustment that are facing them. 


In the meetings, time was spent in trying to analyze the factors of 
rural-urban interdependence in the county. Since there are only two 
towns of any size, all others being largely ghost towns, business men 
particularly were concerned about the future. They educated each other, 
going back into the history of the county to trace the beginnings of 
today’s problems, doing some arithmetic involving the steady shrinkage 
of business volume in the county. The result was good. One of the 
chambers of commerce purchased lime spreaders for use by the Soil 
Conservation Service. Business men began to give active support to the 
Farm Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. Planning was started to build municipal 
lounging and rest rooms for the use of rural people when they came 
into town. Business men who owned land began to make plans to 
rehabilitate their soil. In general the meetings started a ferment which 
brought results. 


In this case the people will be forced to make changes. ‘The coming 
of the dam, which will flood about one-sixth of the county, will make 
changes unavoidable. In the meantime, experience has proved that any 
plan for the total improvement of life and living is difficult and painfully 
slow. Throughout that experience the place of the public school as a 
key to local conditions was demonstrated. Much of the support came from 
a few school people but, by and large, the teachers of the county were 
uninterested and almost completely lacking in imagination. They were 
as far out of touch as they could be with reality and with the problems 
of the people. One cannot blame the teachers. In the long run, people 
determine what kind of schools they are to have, and they also determine 
where those schools will place emphasis. Consequently it is particularly 
important that we as a people develop means to educate adults so that 
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they will understand the new demands that today’s conditions place on 
our schools and will in turn encourage the schools to meet those demands. 

In this rapidly changing world, everyone carries tremendous respon- 
sibilities. If we are to maintain our democratic institutions and demo- 
cratic form of government, we as citizens will have to study together, 
plan together, and carry out together some far-reaching programs in 
order to bring our living into harmony with the demands of the world 
today. Just as modern industry has become interdependent even on an 
international scale, so have our lives; and our future planning must 
consider not only the immediate community, but also the state, region, 
and nation. City planning must not be limited to planning for the selfish 
interests of City X or City B but must also consider the needs of the rural 
people. Short-time gains may have to be sacrificed in favor of the long- 
time sustained-yield point of view. 
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THE URBANIZATION OF RURAL LIFE 


Cuartes N. Reynotps, Professor of Sociology, Stanford University 


The term rural-urban has come to involve statistically a three-way 
division of our population, each with significantly different weightings 
of functions in an over-all total or national co-operative endeavor to create 
the fullest possible life for the entire population. The three divisions are 
the rural farm population, the rural nonfarm, and, finally, the more 
definitely urban division. 


1. The rural farm population, as it is counted by the census taker, 
while not wholly or perfectly so is nevertheless significantly and 
dominantly concerned in producing on the soil the raw materials 
of agriculture for the entire population, including its trade relation- 
ships with the outside world. 


2. The urban population, again not completely but dominantly, is 
concerned in the processing of, and furnishing place utility for, 
the final forms of consumer goods and services for the entire popu- 
lation, including its trade with the outside world. 


3. The rural nonfarm segment of the population, unfortunately, 
represents a statistician’s nightmare of significantly divergent func- 
tional groups and individuals ranging from completely urban, except 
for geographical-political definition, to completely rural farm, except 
for the fact of residence as defined. Its principal value as a statistical 
category to date has been the increased information obtained from 
study of the urban and rural farm divisions after this heterogeneous 
portion has been separated. Nevertheless, the relationships between 
the rural nonfarm division and each of the other two divisions of 
population are important and changing. 


The rural farm population is changing in that it constitutes a 
shrinking percentage of the total population. It is becoming more efficient 
in its work, as reflected in the lessening percentage of manpower needed 
to produce the raw materials essential for our expanding wants. This 
means, among other things, that more capital is needed in farming 
operations and power is needed other than that to be derived from human 
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or domestic animals and from skills that must be acquired through educa- 
tion. It means that farmers are becoming businessmen and are assuming 
business risks. It means that farmers are becoming specialists who rely 
more and more upon other people—urban people—for their goods and 
services and who need capital and credit for their enterprises. It means 
that the old-fashioned family farm that supplies a large part of its needs 
by co-operative labor of its wives, sons, and daughters in processing work, 
in preparing food and clothing, and in other services, is dwindling as a 
type in the farming population. It means that the rural farm population 
is becoming more dependent upon the urban population. It means that a 
larger and larger part of the farm population’s other major crop—its sons 
and daughters—is no longer needed on the farm and must seek other 
fields for employment. It helps explain the amazing migration from the 
rural farms to the city. 


It is important to remember that the loss from the farms by migration 
is selective, particularly by age grouping. It includes many young men 
and young women, the ones who do not stay to run the farms. Where 
entire families migrate they are more likely to be families with young 
parents. The result of this selective migration combined with the high 
birth rate is a rural farm population heavily weighted with the very 
young. In 1940, when 19.8 per cent of the urban population was under 
14 years of age, the rural farm showed 29.3 per cent in the same age 
group. 


But the population—reproducing and migratory—distribution rela- 
tionships of urban and rural groups make up only one phase of the 
over-all picture of relationships. ‘The march of invention and discovery 
in economic fields has resulted in greater and greater division of labor, 
growing specialization. The result has been greater and greater inter- 
dependence of all groups of the population. The possibility of society’s 
becoming one rather than remaining in social fragments is increasingly 
apparent. The urban population cannot exist without the rural farm 
population and neither of them can exist without other basic industries. 
The men who mine the coal or build the power dams, the smelters of 
the ore, and the rollers of the steel are all performing part of the work in 
agriculture and are dependent upon its products. The farmers go to the 
cities for their machines and fuels, for countless goods and services and 
for recreation, entertainment, and social life. This interdependence is 
nothing new in principle; it is merely greater in degree and more clearly 
recognized than in the past. In a unified American population, every 
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group and every individual is dependent upon every other group and 
every individual. The interdependence is witnessed by the increase in 
use of highways, railroads, bus lines, automobiles, airways, telephone 
lines, and radio and by countless other new or growing evidences. The 
farming population appears more frequently in the larger cities and towns. 
Farm families come to cities not only for marketing and for services but 
for visits in the homes of sons and daughters or brothers. and sisters who 
have left the rural areas and established themselves as urban residents. 
More and more the city ways and city conveniences are introduced into 
rural homes. The greater cost is met by increased farm efficiency or 
expanded scale of enterprise. Wherever feasible the farm tends to become 
a factory of the fields, and the way of living of the farm operator tends 
to become urban. This change or movement has a long way to go but 
there are no signs that its pace is slackening. 

The concept cf regionalism has appeared. Each region has it great 
city center with a surrounding suburban and satellite city zone. Out of 
this center stretch the railroad and the highways with bus lines like 
spokes of a wheel or following natural transportation routes. Overhead 
are airways. Cross highways and branch railroad lines intersect and form 
subsidiary market and trade centers. This expansion continues until it 
reaches in all directions into a neutral or competitive zone separating the 
area of one natural region from another. Maps have been drawn dividing 
the area of nations into these metropolitan regions. The social and 
economic significance of these areas is growing. The interdependence of 
all the parts of such a region is more clearly recognized. Many of the 
needs of all the parts are already recognized as the responsibility of the 
area as a whole. Unfortunately, these natural regions frequently run 
afoul of state or other political boundary lines and the problem of admin- 
istering common responsibility for costs is a difficult one. Many needs, 
however, are traditionally considered as problems of the local area, the 
village or town, the township or the county. Some needs are much more 
costly to satisfy per capita in areas that are sparsely settled than in areas 
of dense population. Rural residents are frequently faced with needs 
which are beyond their means to meet. Nevertheless, wherever the 
relationships between urban and rural farm populations involve frequent 
and diversified contacts, the level-of-living gap between the two is closing. 
If the needs are not met by the process of sharing the costs, they tend to 
be met by rising farm income. The city resident, in the long run, tends 
to pay part of this cost in the rising prices paid for the raw materials 
produced on the farm. 
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The urbanization of the rural farm in the sense of the adoption of 
urban ways of life, however, has not spread evenly or completely through- 
out the rural farm areas. Everywhere are pockets of rural farm population 
whose dwellers have achieved few of the advances made in other regions. 
For them the level of living is regrettably low. It is reflected in low 
education levels, in below average health conditions, and in low pro- 
ductive efficiency for practically everything except children. These areas, 
considered relatively, are not absent in any part of the country. They 
become general and widespread, however, in the southern states, where 
more than half of the total rural farm population and the most productive 
half for children is found. 

The nature of the contacts between rural farm people and urban 
people needs further study and evaluation in relation to its effects. To a 
considerable degree, the contacts are superficial and highly selective and 
therefore of low educational value. A great deal of the evaluation of urban 
life made by children growing up in rural communities is based upon 
motion pictures and radio programs plus pulp magazines and mystery 
stories. At a slightly higher level comes the newspaper. General opinions 
thus formed may be slightly altered by friendly relationships in shops 
or through acquaintanceships formed, but the rural children growing up 
have little chance to learn about the actual life of a great city. 

Nevertheless, the degree to which rural people today do, on the 
average, secure culture values in and from the city is vastly greater than 
it was years ago. And the process is spreading. It involves indirect as well 
as direct contacts. The rural populations, farm and nonfarm, near a city 
of some size learn through direct contact. What they learn is passed on 
to others farther away through greatly improved interrelationships 
between rural communities. Today rural folk are in more or less con- 
stant communication with each other, as well as in some degree with 
town and city people. The rural telephone is widespread and used to a 
degree that amazes the city dweller. The farm automobile makes many 
stops at neighboring farms. Organizations of farmers are numerous and 
active. Representatives of the bureaus of state and federal governments, 
including agricultural extension service, speed up the spread of new ideas. 
The rural population is becoming more receptive to change. Strangely 
enough, as it becomes more aware of its place in an interrelated national 
whole, it becomes more group conscious but less dependable as a political 
factor. 

One of the cherished beliefs of sociologists is that when two groups 
with differing cultures come into contact, both cultures change. Is the 
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contact between urban and rural cultures an exception? By no means. 
Urban people are becoming ruralized. The city does learn from the 
country. While this illustration should not be pressed too far, the decen- 
tralization of urban residents is to some extent a manifestation of this 
process, and there are many thousands of essentially urban families 
operating farms both inside and outside the boundaries of large cities. 
The ruralization of the city is in process but on a different scale from the 
urbanization of rural areas. 

Underlying all of the changes that involve relationships between 
urban and rural populations is the changed attitude of the American 
people as a whole toward the welfare of the rural farm population. 
It reflects the growing group consciousness of the farmers and their 
tendency to express themselves politically. The economic welfare of the 
American farmer, with all his new and growing needs including his 
adopted urban way of living, is as dependent upon the state and its 
agricultural policy as it is upon the farmers themselves. The federal 
government is committed on a more or less nonpartisan or bipartisan 
basis to the maintenance of an economic floor under agriculture and the 
state governments are furnishing considerable co-operation. ‘This includes 
property tax relief, adjustment of the tariff policy, farm loans with 
adjusted and controlled interest rates and assumption of risks. It includes 
all the activities of the Federal Farm Board, seed loans, drought relief, 
the work of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the Office 
of Price Administration or their successors under other names. These 
many changes are all based upon the principle that the old reliance upon 
competition and the operation of the law of supply and demand has led 
to failure and that the welfare of all rests upon the welfare of the farmers. 
They are to be guaranteed a fair share of the national opportunity and 
its resulting income. All of this has been undertaken somewhat recklessly, 
frequently without needed information and without adequate knowledge 
of cause-and-effect relationship. But it is tied in with strenuous efforts 
by state and federal agencies, such as the Federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, which aim to acquire the needed knowledge as the process 
develops. It includes efforts to improve rural government and to advance 
rural education. This over-all federal policy and its corrollaries in the 
states is financed by the credit of the entire population whether urban 
or rural and ultimately by the tax money collected from that population. 

It must be admitted that the need for action is great. Almost nowhere 
is this more clearly seen than in the field of rural education. The school 
system rightly receives the lion’s share of attention, but it must always 
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be remembered that education is effected by more than a school system. 
It is a co-operative job carried in the family and neighborhood groups, 
by churches, motion pictures, radio programs, newspapers, libraries, pulp 
and other magazines, comic books, and countless other agencies, includ- 
ing school systems. In the rural farm areas education is greatly advanced 
by the agricultural extension service of colleges of agriculture and nine 
to ten thousand county and home agents. 


However, the condition of the school is fundamental and a study 
of its relative support and adequacy in urban as compared with rural, and 
particularly with rural farm, areas makes clear the fact that rural farm 
populations are not yet completely urbanized. It suggests by indirect 
evidence that educational opportunities in rural farm life as a whole, 
and particularly in some parts of the rural farm zone, are relatively 
inferior and that the product in terms of replacement population must 
therefore be affected adversely. Experts in rural education know this 
well and are familiar with the evidence. 


In 1940, the average rural teacher’s salary was $830 compared with 
$1900 for the urban teachers. Here the rural showing is aided materially 
by relatively high salaries paid to many rural nonfarm teachers in the 
peripheral zones surrounding the larger cities. In 1940, the estimated 
value of school property per pupil enrolled was $405 in urban schools 
when it was only $185 in all rural schools. For rural farm areas as a 
separate class, it was very much lower. Current expenses per pupil 
amounted to $105 in urban schools and $70 in rural. The average value 
of school property per pupil was $485 in all the school districts of New 
Jersey, $437 in all districts of Delaware; but it was only $67 in Arkansas 
and $51 in Alabama. In Iowa it was shown that the most prosperous 
school district had 275 times as much wealth per child as had the poorest 
district. It is easy to find, among the states, districts able to pay 100 times 
as much per child as can be paid by other districts. Most of the one- 
teacher schools are rural farm, and in 1935 the Office of Education 
reported that the median salary was $535 in schools for white children 
and $263 in the schools for Negroes. The median salaries in these one- 
room schools varied tremendously among the states, with less than $200 
per year in Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, and South Carolina as com- 
pared with $2,108 in California. 


The poor showing of the rural schools in general is given greater 
social significance when one considers that for every 100 rural persons 
aged 20 to 45—the most productive years—there are 48 children in the 
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school aged 6 to 16. In the urban areas the number is only 27. And over 
one-half of the children from 6 to 16 years of age live in rural areas. 
The Advisory Committee in Education reported that 

In most of the states in which there are separate schools for Negroes, the schools 


for white children are far below the national average: yet Negro schools are 
only about half as well supported as white schools. 


All of this adds up to the conclusion that a very large percentage of 
American children are educated in schools with inadequate buildings 
and equipment, under poorly trained teachers living at submarginal levels; 
and the children cannot fail to be poorly equipped for life insofar as 
schools are a factor. But the school serves as a good index of the entire 
educational or formative environment. The children are underprivileged. 
Even in the field of health, the traditional advantages of rural life so 
strongly believed in by our population in the past are not being substan- 
tiated by the evidence in the case of the children coming out of these 
socially forgotten areas of the rural farm. If there is any key factor 
in the arches of the edifice of this impoverished environment it is the 
economic factor. Lack of income rests upon lack of capital and lack of 
knowledge that might be applied in agriculture. The education they 
get is perhaps the best that they can buy. 


It is from rural farm areas that a very large part of our replacement 
population springs, most of it owing to the industrial cities and account- 
ing for their growth. There is little wonder that this supply of young men 
and women find it difficult to make adjustment in the great urban centers. 


The problem is being affected by changes, some of which are 
operating in the direction of at least a partial solution. This is true of 
the tendency for rural populations to adopt the urban ways of life. The 
political awakening of the rural farm is another indication of change 
working toward solution. The policies of the federal government affect- 
ing the economic security of farmers, whatever other effects they may 
have, do tend to improve the level of living of the farmers. Educational 
programs of all sorts and kinds are making headway. Adult education is 
prominent among them. The school system which is traditionally the 
product of the local community and supported by it is seriously handi- 
capped in getting under way, like the proverbial effort to lift oneself by 
pulling on one’s bootstraps. But all educators know that there are ways 
of eventually getting around this dilemma of democracy without doing 
too much violence to democracy’s principles. 


1 Report of the Advisory Committee on Education. Floyd W. Reeves, Chairman. 79th 
Congress, 3d Session, House Document No. 529. Washington: 1938, p. 7. 
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A more complete acceptance seems to be necessary of the principle 
that all children are a crop produced by the entire nation. This calls for 
greater support for district schools by state and federal governments. 
Some control necessarily goes with this support, but it could be control 
exercised in the direction of better education. Possibly educators should 
give even more serious consideration to the problem of the objectives of 
education for our rural children. The efforts cannot be aligned success- 
fully on the basis of an assumption that all rural children are going to 
fit into a rural way of life in the same rural communities. The educators 
cannot tell which half of them will later spend their lives in cities; 
therefore, an educational pattern must be followed which aims to train 
these children for any American environment. Every rural child should 
learn to understand as completely as possible the functions and the ways 
of life of our urban citizenry and every urban child should attain the 
same understanding of the rural population. Possibly the sociologist and 
the economist and the political scientist can get together with the edu- 
cators and work out a program in educational sociology which will 
prepare teachers and administrators to pass their knowledge on so that 
it will eventually penetrate even to the teachers in the one-room schools. 











CHANGING RURAL-URBAN RELATIONS IN 
CALIFORNIA * 


Watter Gotpscumint, University of California at Los Angeles 


American rural life can only be understood in the context of a 
paradox: that rural society is increasingly becoming urban. ‘This urbani- 
zation of agricultural areas is taking place throughout the nation, but it 
is particularly true in California, where the underlying causes are at 
their most forceful. 

The increased urbanization of rural social life is the result of the 
changing economic organization of the farm, from a farm organization 
based upon self-sufficiency in labor and production to one based upon 
highly specialized operations and skills, and the complete involvement 
in national and international economy. This phenomenon may best be 
called industrialization, for it has the specific character of modern indus- 
trial organization. It follows from this thesis that the rural school in the 
urbanized agricultural community must increasingly meet the problems 
that have long faced urban schools, while the old concerns attached to 
the one-room schoolhouse—isolation, inertia, and other bucolic pat- 
terns—will be of somewhat less concern. 


Economic Basis oF Rurat-URBANIZATION 

The industrial pattern of agricultural production can be summed 
up by a number of phrases. It consists in (1) a high degree of specializa- 
tion of economic activities, (2)) mechanization of the production tech- 
niques, (3) high capitalization of the production unit, (4) increased 
dependence upon a cash crop (and conversely the disappearance of self- 
sufficiency), and (5) a large labor requirement. 

In studies of agricultural communities of California, it has been 
discovered that each successful farmer considers himself a specialist. 
If one wishes to learn something about the technical economic problems 
of sugar-beet production, one asks a man who is a specialist in this crop. 
A man who specializes in potatoes, though he also raises carloads of sugar 
beets, considers himself too inexperienced to discuss the economics or 
production techniques of the latter. This attitude of specialization in crop 
production must be viewed as the key organizational factor in California's 

1 Based on Walter Goldschmidt, As You Sow. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. 
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agricultural production. But the specialization goes further. It must be 
remembered that the farmer himself is not a Jack-of-all-trades; he does 
not do all varieties of work on his farm, and generally he is specializing 
in the function of entrepreneur. The laborer, too, is a specialist, each 
person in a crew of workers performing a very limited task. To watch 
the flow of potatoes as they are taken from the ground and proceed to 
the railroad car is to watch an assembly line in operation with the tractor 
driver, pickers, swampers, truckers, graders, jiggers, loaders, each doing 
their job in turn, under the direction of various arms of management. 

The high capitalization on the California farm is a vital factor in 
the industrial organization of the enterprise. Even in the late ’30s, before 
war-born inflation, the cost of producing each acre of potatoes, cotton, 
or sugar beets ranged from $100 to $300. This does not include the 
investment in land, but the annual investment in the crop, including 
rent, seed, machinery, fertilizer, water, and labor for the year. The 
minimal-size farm of 40 acres requires an annual capital investment in 
crop of four to twelve thousand dollars. It should be emphasized that such 
sums represent minimum annual depression-time investments by the 
farm operator. It is no wonder that a man who operates such a farm 
considers himself a business operator rather than a tiller of the soil. 

California has always been in the vanguard in adoption of large- 
scale and specialized machinery. It is a rare California farmer who does 
not own at least one tractor, and increasingly the dependence upon 
machinery has acted as a major force in changing farm organization. 
Each additional item of machinery acquired by the farmer creates a 
further demand for expansion of operations. Mechanization alters the 
nature of labor requirements and increases the problem of capitalization. 
In California it is not unusual for an agriculturalist to own equipment 
of a special kind and rent land to suit his purpose from year to year, a 
reversal of the relationship between land and capital in the traditional 
rural enterprise. 

The modern farmer does not plant to satisfy his household needs; 
he produces for the market and calculates his returns in cash. In Cali- 
fornia the farmer frequently feels that it is not worth-while to produce 
milk, eggs, or garden products. He would prefer to utilize his land and 
time for his specialty, and to purchase the household commodities as any 
urban resident does. This makes the farmer as dependent upon the 
national economy as the rest of the population and robs him of the 
special kind of independence with which farm life has been associated 
from time immemorial. 
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Finally, the nature of agricultural production requires a large army 
of agricultural workers to help in the production of farm commodities. 
The farmer himself, even in a small enterprise, does but a small propor- 
tion of the physical work on the farm. The community is filled, either 
seasonally or regularly, with a body of workers who gain their livelihood 
as dependent laborers, without roots in the community, with no stability 
of employment, and in generally impoverished economic circumstances. 


Tue Nature or Ursanizep Rurat Lire 


The industrialization of agriculture has worked to create an urban 
pattern of social relationships. By urban pattern of social relationships 
is meant first of all the organization of social action along lines character- 
istic of the city and especially the creation of social class differences 
dependent upon economic circumstances. Furthermore, urban social 
life recognizes the predominantly pecuniary motive for human behavior, 
resting its value system upon what a person has, rather than upon what 
he is. At the same time the population of the urbanized community 
possesses a kind of sophistication which is at the opposite pole from the 
attitude patterns of a so-called yokel or “rube.” It is desirable to deal 
with these factors in more detail. 

One cannot visit the rural communities of California without an 
awareness that human life has in some manner been given a monetary 
evaluation. The population is recognizably motivated toward monetary 
gain and the acquisition of such material symbols as will display their 
fiscal worth. This applies to all classes in the community: one sees it in 
the endeavors of the farmer and business population to keep up with 
the Joneses by the purchase of motor cars, clothing, and household fur- 
nishings. It appears among the laborers in the form of the great sacrifice 
to achieve some one item of material goods to symbolize their recognition 
of these values—a car, a refrigerator, or the like. In general, it is a 
substitution of material values for the transcendental values in deter- 
mining the social worth of the individual. 

Perhaps the establishment of these values can be seen better in 
terms of the defections from other kinds of recognized virtue. Thus, 
for instance, work in itself is viewed as degrading, especially work which 
is physical toil and which does not require the use of machine equip- 
ment. No self-respecting farmer shirks his work as entrepreneur; but 
none will handle the hoe and shovel for longer than is needed to instruct 
his workmen. Similarly, thrift is displaced by the speculative interest 
in maximizing the return on investment. One cannot quarrel with the 
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farm operator for this attitude. The nature of the economic enterprise 
makes the homely virtue of thrift seem a waste of time and effort, since 
the rewards go to the entrepreneur who knows when and where to 
invest a speculative dollar. 

Such a set of values leads rather naturally to the establishment of 
social class patterns. Great differences in wealth exist between the 
owners of thousands of acres on one hand and the periodically-employed 
low-paid wage laborer on the other. Fundamentally, in the California 
scene there are two social classes: (1) those persons who are aligned 
with entrepreneurial activities, including the farmers, businessmen, and 
professional people of the communities, and the skilled workers of 
various kinds, and (2) the agricultural and other unskilled workers. 
Economic circumstances certainly are the basis for this class distinction 
but it must be remembered that every facet of the ways of life of these 
two classes is diverse. They differ in daily activities, social affiliations, 
circumstances of housing and clothing, and even in the nature of their 
religious beliefs and ceremonies. 

The proportional relationship of these two classes varies, depending 
upon the size of the agricultural operations in the community. General 
observations lead one to judge that the laboring class forms a third to 
four-fifths of the total population in rural areas and small communities 
in the area of industrialized farming. The variation is a function of the 
size of farm operation: the larger the farms, the larger the proportion of 
laborers. Between the two classes there is little in common. The economic 
interests of the two not only diverge but are actually in conflict, for the 
economic advantage of one frequently results in economic loss to the 
other. This conflict is evident in a general attitude of hostility; it is 
occasionally shown in community conflicts, and it has from time to time 
been manifest in the form of open warfare, i.e., in strikes. 

It should be understood that the working class is oriented in its 
interest toward attainment of membership in the community and par- 
ticipation in community affairs, but that such a goal is attained with 
great difficulty in view of the economic circumstances of the group and 
the prevailing prejudices against them. Thus, for instance, in one com- 
munity the effort of the workers to be represented on the school board 
was actively thwarted by the community, the upper-class members of 
which organized considerable pressure against such inclusion. 

The upper of the two classes is not itself entirely homogeneous. 
A detailed analysis of class differences is not appropriate here, but it is 
highly significant that the rural community is increasingly influenced 
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by the existence of a particular kind of elite. Every small town in 
America has a group of persons locally referred to by some such term as 
“the 400”— a group with high prestige, serving as social leaders. This 
group is generally better off than the average, but one of its primary 
characteristics is that its members have been residents of the community 
for a long time, often for generations, and therefore are deeply identified 
with the town and its past. In the California communities the social 
leaders tend to be of a different kind, most of them being the local repre- 
sentatives of outside corporations, serving in the community under 
orders from a central office. They are urbanites, and their identification 
does not lie with the chance town of their residence so much as with 
their occupational affiliation. Their interests are not wedded to local 
welfare but to a social class in a society already clearly demarked along 
class lines. 

One of the influences of this group has been to alter the culture 
of the rural community by introducing urban interests and standards 
of behavior. Combined with the increased influence of the radio, motion 
pictures, and other mediums of mass communication, the rural populace 
has lost its fundamental concern with the parochial. The children in 
such a community are increasingly interested in the social and economic 
activities of the world at large and do not think in terms of living out 
their lives within the narrow confines of the community into which they 
happen to be born. 





Tue Extension oF URBANIZATION BEYOND CALIFORNIA 


Thus far only the situation as it exists in the agricultural areas of 
California has been considered. These observations are limited to the 
more industrialized agricultural communities of the central valley and 
the central coastal region. But the implications of these generalizations 
have an increasingly wider range. Recent statistical data have indicated 
the rapidity with which agricultural production has taken on certain 
industrial characteristics. The number of tractors in this country increased 
by a third between 1940 and 1945; the average size of farms has increased 
from 140 to 200 acres. These are mere indices to what must inevitably 
be viewed as a major national trend. The old-fashioned rural community 
will long be with us, but its importance will constantly diminish. 


Rurat UrBANIzATION AND Rurat ScHoor Po.ticiEs 
Only the broadest picture of the changes that are taking place in 
the rural scene in California and America has been presented here, and 
in no case does this presentation illustrate adequately the details which 
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support this view. Supporting evidence is amply presented in As You 
Sow, on which these conclusions are based. 


Wuar Do Turse Conciusions MEAN FoR THE RurAL SCHOOLS? 


First, rural schools must be adjusted to the education of boys and 
girls whose home backgrounds are variant, and among whom many do 
not have the economic, social, and intellectual opportunities that the 
people of America regard as ideal. This places an extra burden upon the 
school, if society is to capture the intellectual potential from the under- 
privileged in rural communities. The problem is furthered by the neces- 
sary migratory habits, the low level of nutrition, and the climate of 
home attitudes that beset this segment of the school population. 

Secondly, the school grounds will increasingly become an arena for 
the display of those hostile and aggressive attitudes that are created by 
the social class systems. School officials and school boards must learn to 
channel these aggressive tendencies into useful and purposeful activity. 

Thirdly, the school will be educating pupils not for local citizenship, 
but for national citizenship. The pupils in increasing proportion will 
become the citizens of some other community. Pupils must be taught to 
find their places in any town, rather than to fill only the existing roles 
in their own communities. So, too, they must be taught the trades and 
professions of the world at large, rather than the narrow needs of the 
local community. 

Fourthly, there is increased need for endowing the pupils with the 
kinds of tolerances that urban life requires. A fundamental characteristic 
of the city, in contrast with rural regions, is the heterogeneous nature 
of its population and the great variety in its cultural behavior. The 
smooth flow of life requires that variant groups learn to live with one 
another in understanding and without the rancor of prejudice based upon 
inadequate knowledge. Such understanding can be acquired through 
the school. 

Many minor factors flow from the considerations discussed here. 
But the important need is to appreciate the fact that the relationship 
between rural and urban life has changed. No longer can one speak of 
tural as against urban and limit one’s concern to the problem of adapta- 
tion. Increasingly school people must recognize that now this state and 
nation must have urban schools in rural areas; that the same problems in 
education must be faced both in the country and in the city. 











OUR CHANGING RURAL ECONOMY AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


Farru Smirrer, Consultant, Rural Community Education, 
California State Department of Education 


Rural life is considered by many people in America in terms of 
endearment and nostalgia. Literature is replete with descriptions of its 
values. Many of us recall the stories of parents or grandparents of the 
“old days on the farm” or we can look to our childhood experiences in 
farm living and feel a warmth and enthusiasm for a kind of life that 
was rich and meaningful. 

Farm life meant closely knit families. All members had responsi 
bilities that were important to the family welfare. The hard work that 
was necessary to maintain life resulted in satisfactions that were not 
always monetary but were family achievements nonetheless. Cellars 
stocked with provisions, apples and potatoes in the fall, fresh vegetables 
in the spring, fruit and berries in the summer; preserving, butchering, 
threshing—all were family and neighborhood enterprises. Church socials 
and family visiting added to the richness of life. 

Farm people created their own entertainment. They sang to the 
music of the old organ or read aloud in the evenings. Boys and girls 
made their sleds, played in the barn, or went swimming in the river. 
Children in those days learned the biological facts of birth and death 
firsthand. They learned responsibility because the economy of the house- 
hold was dependent on each member doing his share. Children observed 
and participated in the vital processes of living. Vocational education 
presented no problem to young people; it was there before their eyes. 
Children grew up and took their places in the community that they knew. 
They became storekeepers or millers in the village or went to the city 
to school and came back to be teachers or doctors. Or they took over the 
south forty and became farmers like their parents. 

Children in those days were known to their neighbors. Friends 
shared responsibility for each other’s children. If Jake’s boy stole apples 
or teased the girls, Jake was informed. The neighbors were interested in 
each child as he grew up. People felt a moral responsibility for all the 
children and the children felt a moral compulsion to conform to the 
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expectations of the adults. Courses in family life were not needed. The 
children learned as they lived. A boy grew up, married the neighbor's 
daughter and if he were lucky took a trip to Niagara Falls, came home 
and raised a family as his parents had done before him. 

In those days a farmer took pride in his land. He found many values 
in rural life. He was independent. He provided the essentials of good 
living for his wife and children even when market prices were low. 
He enjoyed the sights and smells of farming. He was proud of his 
accomplishments. Even though what he owned represented hard work, 
he felt a close bond between himself and the soil. It was his and his 
family’s domain. 

These are the reasons we think of farm living with nostalgia and 
why the literature is full of stories and poetry praising the native values 
of country life. 

Is California rural? This question can be answered best by saying 
that California’s basic economy is agriculture. California leads the country 
in the production of lemons, grapes, dates, olives, almonds, walnuts, 
peaches, pears, and prunes. It is the fourth state in the production of 
cotton. California grows a large portion of the nation’s rice—nearly as 
much as is raised in the entire country of Japan. Lettuce from the Salinas 
Valley, pears, peaches, apricots, cherries, and nuts from the San Joaquin 
Valley, artichokes from Gilroy, flax and vegetables from Imperial Valley, 
as well as potatoes and sugar beets, are products which are important to 
California’s economy as well as to the nation’s welfare. 

Thirty-five per cent of California’s land area is in farms. There are, 
however, unique characteristics of California’s agricultural economy. 
The climate, soil, and water conditions lend themselves to specialty 
crops rather than general or diversified farming. Crop specialization is 
more widely prevalent in California than in any other area in the nation. 
This is largely due to soil and climate limitations but in part stems from 
the heritage of bonanza farming. This condition is significant because 
it reflects the high degree of commercialization of California farms. 

California farming is aptly described as “agricultural industry.” 
Almost all products are directed toward commercial markets. Farming 
is highly capitalized, mechanized, and large scale. In 1945 approximately 
forty-nine million acres, or half of all farm acreage in the state, was in 
farms exceeding 1000 acres. Nine of these farms are over 100,000 acres 
in size. The small family farm which represents a national ideal is not 
typical of California farm life. The family farm has maintained its place 
as a national ideal because of the relationship of the people who live 
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upon it to the soil and to each other. The very nature of California agri- 
culture has made these relationships difficult to achieve. ‘They do not 
arise spontaneously from the farming process but must be sought and 
nurtured if they are to flourish as a concomitant of California's agricul- 
tural industry. 


Over the years, California has imported farm labor, much of it of a 
seasonal character. Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, Mexicans, Filipinos, 
Negroes and southern whites have all been employed in the agricultural 
industry. Approximately 120,000 workers were employed in California 
at the peak of the cotton harvest, November 1, 1949. ‘This importation 
of farm labor has left social problems in its wake. Racial antagonism, 
social discrimination, segregated schools, substandard labor camps, sani- 
tation and health problems are often found where seasonal workers are 
employed. 


The large land holdings create other unique social conditions. 
Owners are often corporations or absentee speculators in crops. Recent 
national statistics show that 3 per cent of the farmers own 41 per cent of 
farm acreage. The interests of these owners frequently lie in profits alone. 
They are not tied to the soil of the farms on which they do not live. 
Communities are often largely made up of tenants, laborers, and people 
in the service trades. Pride in land ownership and interest in community 
betterment are not often characteristic in such groups. The feeling of 
solidarity and civic pride from which stem the building of playgrounds, 
libraries, and other services for children is often lacking when people 
do not own the land on which they work. 


What do these facts mean to the children in rural California? 
Certain children enjoy many of the highly praised native values because 
such children live on the few family farms that are maintained through- 
out the state. Other children of prosperous ranchers enjoy the privileges 
and freedom of country life and at the same time are provided the 
resources and benefits of the city. The parents of these children are 
financially able to provide facilities and travel that enrich the lives of 
their children. 


Many children whose fathers are farmers or farm laborers live in 
villages or small towns. These children are neither rural nor urban in 
a true sense. Some sociologists describe them as “rurban.” The personali- 
ties of the towns in which they live vary according to the type of agri- 
culture represented. A town whose major source of income is cotton 
raising differs from one whose population is made up of orange growers. 
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These rurban children have a different life from those who life on farms, 
and life differs in each California town according to the kind of agri- 
culture that supports it. 


Children in rural California frequently capture the quality of 
life that means much to boys and girls. This girl expresses her love of 
country life when she says: 


. . . When I get back home from church I catch the horses and then my 
father and I go over a mountain called Black Mountain. We bring the cows 
and the calves back. Then I ride until time for dinner. After dinner I go 
with my brother to milk the cows and I always stay on in the stable for awhile 
and brush one of my favorite horses. 


For certain children, farm life is a maturing process. Boys are 
frequently driving tractors or doing other sustained work at an age when 
city children are still playing childish games. This 13-year-old boy is 
doing a man’s work. 


Sunday morning I got up, and washed myself. Then I had a cup of coffee and 
went outside. I saw one of the boss’s and I asked him what did I have to do? 
He told me to take care of the horse barn. I went to the barn and let out the 
horses then I cleaned out the barn and fed the horses. What a mess it was. 
One of the horses got loose during the night and started to fight. Two stalls 
were broken. I told the boss that the stalls were broken. He told me to fix them. 
I had to go across the corral to get some planks. I had to haul the planks on my 
back across the corral. I got a little way from the fence and I sunk. I had a 
heck of a time getting the planks across the corral. 


The lives of many children who live in rural California are shaped 
by still other conditions that produce our abundant agricultural economy. 
Many children in rural California live in isolation. They have no asso- 
ciates of their age except the few pupils that attend their school. This 
small number and variety of human contacts restricts learning and retards 
social development. Recreational opportunities are often lacking in these 
isolated areas so that comic books and radio serials become a major source 
of entertainment. Specialized farming does not provide the well-rounded 
life of the family farm. The intensive growing of lettuce, rice, or poultry 
provides abundant work for children but their jobs are often monotonous 
and tiresome. Candling eggs, fruit harvesting, and milking cease being 
developmental or educational when they are repeated many hours a 
week over a period of years. 


The following examples of typical days of eighth-grade farm children 
are illustrative of the monotony of certain children’s living. 
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Wuart I Do on a Typicar SaturDAY 
(Girl, age 13) 

First I get up. Then I eat my breakfast. Then I go to work up in the egg 
room from 10:30 to 12:00. At 12:00 I eat lunch. From 1:00 to 3:30 I help 
my sister with the housework. Then at 3:30 I go back to work cleaning eggs 
until 5:00 o'clock. Then I come home and do my homework if I have some. 
When I finish that it is time to eat. After I eat my dinner, my sister and I do 
the dishes. I listen to the radio or read comic books until it’s time to go to bed. 
In the afternoon sometimes I go shopping and then to a show when I have 
some spare time. 


Wuar I Do on a Typicat Scnoort Day 
(Boy, age 14) 

I get up at 5:00 o'clock put on my clothes, and go out and put in the 
cows. I then get my bucket and bench and start to milk. I milk until the 
milking is done. I then go and feed cows. When the cows are fed I go to the 
barn and collect the buckets and put them in the milk house. I light the 
sterilizer to heat water to wash the milk utensils. After the utensils are washed, 
disinfected, and sterilized I go to the house to wash and eat breakfast. I then 
dress for school and wait for my brothers and sister to get ready. 

When I get home I change my clothes, eat some bread and jelly and 
then put the cows in. After the cows are milked I go and feed them. When 
the feeding is done I wash the milk utensils. After the washing of the utensils 
I go in the house, eat supper, read the paper, and listen to the radio. 


These children do not participate in a well-rounded farm life. They 
may be valuable economic assets to their families but the descriptions 
they write somehow lack any indication of shared responsibility, the joys 
of family or neighborhood enterprises, or esthetic appreciation of the 
open country in which they live. Beauty is often lost when all available 
land is put into poultry raising or sugar beets and there is none left for a 
flower garden or a vegetable patch. 

Farm families raise about twice as many children as urban families 
and so have a greater economic burden. Medical care and cultural oppor- 
tunities must frequently be provided by the school, if at all, as many 
families can do no more than provide the economic necessities of life. 
Thus school financing of these needed services is a critical problem in 
many rural areas and too frequently the buildings, equipment, and 
services are meager. 

Agriculture cannot sustain all of the rural youth. Approximately 
one half of them must seek jobs in the cities, another fourth must seek 
nonagricultural employment in rural areas and the remainder may look 
to agriculture as an occupation. Fifty years ago 85 per cent of the popu- 
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lation lived on farms. Today the situation is reversed—only 15 per cent 
are on farms and 85 per cent live in urban centers. This places a respon- 
sibility on the school for guidance of rural children, for diversified voca- 
tional training, and for a broad approach in curriculum planning. The 
highly mechanized and scientific character of California agriculture 
places a special responsibility on the schools to prepare children to 
understand the complexities of this rural industry. 


The mechanization of California’s farm industry has unique impli- 
cations for youth. The complexity of modern farm machinery makes it 
impossible for children to participate in many farm activities except 
those of a routine nature. Mechanical cotton pickers, beet harvesters, 
threshing machines, milking machines, and the like relegate children to 
monotonous jobs or exclude them from farm work entirely. In many 
instances farm work has been too arduous for children so that exclusion 
from it has been desirable. On the other hand, those who do not partici- 
pate often do not grow into understanding of the mechanical processes 
and must learn these skills at school through vocational training. Cali- 
fornia farming is the most highly mechanized in the country. Education 
for agriculture is no longer a responsibility of the farm home. 


California has unique problems of conservation. Water resources 
are variable and difficult to tap in many areas. The lowering of the 
water table in the San Joaquin Valley has become a serious concern to 
farmers. Dust storms as a result of intensive cultivation in Kern county, 
for example, threaten the health of the residents. Soil erosion in the 
foothills due to overgrazing, alkali deposits in Imperial Valley, soil 
depletion due to intensive farming in many areas are problems that beset 
the agricultural economist. An awareness of these facts on the part of 
young people is essential if California is to yield the rich agricultural 
returns that it has in the past. The school must provide this information. 


Children and young people must come to understand the unique 
characteristics of California’s agricultural economy and the social condi- 
tions that it brings about. Only through such understanding can the 


people learn to build a sound economy without the risk of a bankrupt 
social life. 


Educators can assist children and adults in understanding problems 
of living in so far as they comprehend those forces themselves. Teachers 
must be a part of the community in which they serve, live in it, know 
the people, visit the homes, in order for the lives of these rural people to 
have significance to them. 
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Schools have always been maintained to provide experiences and 
services for children that could not be provided at home. A generation 
or two ago when the national economy was largely based on the family 
farm, the school supplemented the well-rounded education carried on 
at home with an academic program. As life became more urbanized and 
complex, stress was placed on vocational training, scientific learning, and 
civic education. Educational planning moved forward to meet the needs 
of an expanding technological culture. 

Psychologists contributed research indicating that children differ 
even though they grow up in the same neighborhood or in the same home. 
They learn at different rates and profit in a different manner from the 
same experiences. Sociologists, through studies of community life, have 
shown that communities develop unique personalities and requirements 
just as people do. These two concepts have been assimilated slowly by 
organized education. More consideration is given than formerly to the 
study of the individual and to modifying classroom demands in relation 
to the potentiality of the child. Little consideration is yet given in the 
planned curriculum to the needs of the community whose life does not 
conform to the dominant pattern of modern urban life. 

In certain areas in rural California, teachers have recognized the 
dearth of recreational opportunities and have taught square dancing to 
both parents and children. Other teachers have brought esthetic interest 
into the lives of children with gardens and flowers on the schoolgrounds. 
Hot lunches served family style provide good nutrition and social inter- 
action for children in certain rural schools. Many teachers have recog- 
nized the unique character of life in the areas in which they teach and 
have planned school activities to supplement and enrich the lives of 
both parents and children. 

Even such efforts to fit the school to the community are spotty and 
not widespread, for many teachers are meagerly prepared by universities 
and colleges to understand the forces that cause variation in conditions 
of living. Teachers frequently use the same materials and methods in any 
city, neighborhood, or rural area to which they are assigned. They have 
learned few techniques for studying the community of which their 
school is a vital part. How are teachers to guide and educate children in 
rural California if they do not know the unique characteristics of this 
unusual agricultural economy and the forces that give every community 
a personality of its own? 

The schools of San Joaquin, Tulare, and Imperial counties have 
different responsibilities to their children and parents than the schools 
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of Pasadena or San Francisco. The differences are due to the different 
experiences of the children in these areas and the different needs of the 
communities. If the school is to enrich the lives and enlarge the vision 
of children, educators must study their communities. Knowledge of the 
community is an essential of realistic curriculum planning. In many rural 
areas the school has the possibility of becoming a major source of 
knowledge, culture, entertainment, and social activity if educators learn 
to find ways of understanding the communities of which they are a part 
and for meeting their needs. 

Several rural communities in California are pioneering in this field. 
Educators and local leaders are attempting to discover ways of studying 
their communities that are simple and practical. They hope that such 
studies will yield information regarding the unique characteristics of each 
community center. They believe that the personality of a community 
affects the personalities of children and that continuous community study 
is one pillar in the foundation of continuous educational improvement. 

In a very comprehensive sense the rural school in California must 
become a community school. It must provide the people with knowledge 
and skills for satisfactory rural living. It must serve as a cultural and 
social center for children and adults and help them understand the forces 
that are shaping their lives. It must develop in children a feeling of social 
responsibility in order that California may preserve her “golden heritage.” 











PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF RURAL 
LIFE FOR CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 


Hucu M. BELL, Professor of Psychology, Chico State College 


It is relatively common to speak of “rural” and “urban” differences, 
and yet it is somewhat difficult to find a rational basis for such deferen- 
tiations. The commonly accepted distinction is that used by the census 
in which a rural community is defined as one with less than 2500 people. 
But when various communities are compared it is apparent that some 
with less than 2500 people have more in common with large urban 
communities, so far as cultural advantages are concerned, than others 
with over 2500 in population. Clarification might result from use of the 
term “rural” to refer to people who live on the land and derive their 
income through its cultivation and through the raising of plants and 
animal stock thereon, and employing the term “urban” for all other 
persons not thus engaged. While this occupational definition seems more 
logical than the census distinction, it has not been employed in statistical 
studies on rural-urban differences. Most of the studies on psychological 
differences have involved samples from the extremes of the rural-urban 
continuum and have found marked differences in mental ability and 
other personality traits. 

Studies which have been conducted on mental differences between 
rural and city children indicate clearly that rural children tend to make 
lower scores on standardized intelligence tests than city children. A typical 
study is that by Pressey and Thomas? in which they compared intelli- 
gence test scores of “city,” and “good farm,” and “poor farm” children. 
They found that only 36 per cent of the children on the good farms 
came up to or exceeded the mean of city children, and only 22 per cent 
of those on the poor farms reached or exceeded the mean of city children. 

In summarizing the studies on rural and city children in so far as 
mental ability is concerned Anastasi writes: 

Surveys have consistently shown the rural school child to be inferior in perform- 
ance on current tests of general intelligence.’ 


1§. L. Pressey and J. B. Thomas, “‘A Study of Country Children in a Good and a Poor 
Farming District by Means of a Group Scale of Intelligence,”’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 
III (1919), 283-286. 

2 Anne Anastasi, Differential Psychology. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937, p. 558. 
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The search for an explanation of these differences reveals two 
possible answers. One group of authorities contends that the inferiority 
of the rural child is due to the fact that the more intelligent and energetic 
are leaving the farm, thus depleting the rural racial stock. It is also 
pointed out that people with low ability tend to migrate to the farm 
because the simpler, routine jobs are more in keeping with their capacities. 
Critics of this hereditary point of view state that the dull as well as the 
bright tend to migrate to the city. Furthermore, they contend that the 
intelligence tests used to bring out these differences have been, for the 
most part, standardized on city children, both the items in the tests and 
the norms employed reflecting the city rather than the rural environment. 
They also state that there are as wide variations in groups living in 
different sections of a city as are found between city and rural areas. 

The environmentalists believe that these differences in mental 
ability are the result of variations in cultural advantages. In an investiga- 
tion of play activities of city and rural children, Lehman and Witty? 
found that city children had many more opportunities to play, which 
gave them more experience in vocabulary building and in the develop- 
ment of social understandings. In another study, by Shimberg,? the 
author constructed two information tests, one containing items reflecting 
the city and one the rural environment. These two tests were both given 
to rural and city children and it was found that the average city child 
was inferior to the rural child on the test built around rural life and 
that the average rural child was inferior to the city child on the test 
reflecting urban living conditions. One of the most significant studies 
of the influence of rural environment on mental ability is that by Baldwin, 
Fillmore, and Hadley® in which they found that mental tests of infants 
revealed no important differences between rural and city children, but 
as the pupils progressed through elementary school an increasing inferi- 
ority among the rural children became evident. 

It seems reasonable to conclude from these and similar studies that 
much of the difference which is found in the mental ability of rural and 
city children is due to the rural child’s lack of opportunity for educa- 
tional and cultural development, and that if children living in rural 
areas were provided learning opportunities equal to those of city children 
they would tend to equal them in ability. 


1 Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty, The Psychology of Play Activities. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. 

2M. E. Shimberg, “An Investigation into the Validity of Norms with Special Reference 
to Urban and Rural Groups,’’ Archives of Psychology, 1929, No. 104. 

8 Bird T. Baldwin, Eva Abigail Fillmore, and Lora Hadley, Farm Children: An Investi- 
gation of Rural Child Life in Selected Areas of Iowa. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. 
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Most of the studies which have been made on rural and urban 
children have been concerned with differences in mental ability because 
these differences may be objectively measured at that level. In considering 
the differences between rural and urban adolescents, one must rely 
mainly on the clinical method and ordinary observation. Adolescence, for 
most individuals, regardless of where they live, means an intensification 
of self-awareness which is due primarily to the suddenness with which 
the child is confronted with the necessity of assuming the role of a young 
adult. Gardner Murphy points out in a recent book} that whenever an 
individual is engaged in activities in which he is well skilled and conf- 
dent, the self tends to recede into the background of consciousness, but 
when the individual engages in activities which are unfamiliar, the self 
emerges into the foreground of consciousness resulting in embarrassment 
and feelings of inadequacy. These feelings become strong motivating 
forces in the youth’s search for adequacy and personal effectiveness. The 
youth wants to be accepted, to feel that he belongs and is not left out of 
his age group. 

Rural youth faces many conditions in his environment which tend 
to intensify his self-awareness and his feelings of social inadequacy 
when in contact with his urban associates. They may not belong to 
groups which are well known to their friends such as Job’s Daughters, 
the Boy Scouts, the high school band or the football team. This is par- 
ticularly true of the rural youth who lives on the farm where he has 
farm chores to do as soon as school is out. Living on the farm not only 
denies him opportunity for social participation, but also robs him of an 
important source of conversational material. Being able to talk easily to 
people means having shared experiences with them. 


Rural youth may also experience intensified self-awareness because 
his father’s job does not rank high in social prestige in comparison with 
the fathers of city youth. Such professions as law, medicine, and den- 
tistry are rated high, while farming ranks low in studies of occupational 
preference among adolescents. Then again the rural youth may be 
embarrassed because he comes from no place in particular or from some 
small place that is not well known. In his conversation with other youths 
he is unable to discuss with them the thing he knows most about, namely, 
his home and its surroundings, and must content himself to let the 
urban youth take the lead in conversation. Ignorance of urban social 
customs and fashions is another source of embarrassment to rural young 


1 Gardner Murphy, Personality, a Biosocial Approach to Origins and Structure. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
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persons. The latest thing in dress and fashion is often the current topic 
of conversation among people of his age. 

Rural youth lacks opportunity to learn how to bluff and pretend he 
understands, or to discount the importance of things of which he is 
ignorant—techniques which city youth uses to keep up a good front. 
His response to social situations frequently is simple and direct, allowing 
his feelings to rise easily to the surface without disguise. This presents 
his more sophisticated urban associates with the opportunity of antici- 
pating his intention and jesting at his lack of social acumen. Such 
ribbing sometimes causes him to withdraw within himself and to employ 
timidity and shyness as forms of self-protection, or to become over- 
aggressive, loud, and noisy. The latter type of social compensation often 
works well during the middle teens, but as the youth approaches his 
twenties his associates expect a more subtle and socially considerate type 
of social response. 

Differences in mental ability and other personality traits do exist 
between rural and urban children and youth, and one of the principal 
determinants of these differences is the educational and cultural environ- 
ment. What then can be done to enrich the environment of the rural 
child? In the first place, better reading facilities should be provided for 
rural homes. Teaching in rural schools should be made more attractive 
to counteract the well-known tendency for the more capable teachers 
to gravitate to city schools. Rural youth needs more opportunity for group 
participation. Passive amusement such as the radio and motion pictures 
never take the place of active social participation in the development of 
effective personalities. Rural youth should also have the opportunity to 
benefit from intelligent vocational counseling based on a knowledge of 
his capacities and interests and the demands of various occupations. 

In this brief article it has been pointed out that differences in 
mentality and other personality traits between rural and urban children 
and youth exist; that these differences are due primarily to the lack of 
educational and social advantages for rural children; that broad generali- 
zations should be avoided in considering a particular locality; and that 
society should continually work toward enriching the environment of 
rural children to enable them to attain maximum personality develop- 
ment. 











EDUCATING THE CHILDREN OF SEASONAL- 
MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN 
THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


Rita M. Hanson, Assistant Professor of Education, Los Angeles 
State College of Applied Arts and Sciences 


Tue ProsL—EM 


The plight of the child in the seasonal-migrant agricultural family 
is a national problem imbedded in the social order and affecting education 
in many states. Of particular interest is the problem in California, where 
the migrant child is surrounded by living and working conditions below 
the American standard: income, uncertain; housing, crude; health service, 
inadequate; labor, repetitious; recreation, commercialized. As his family 
seeks temporary employment during periods of peak demand, the child 
shifts from one crowded school to another, often on an hour's notice. 
His comments give insight into his problems: “I was born in the prunes, 
I was in an apple room in that school, I’ve been in the potatoes, but I’m 
goin’ to the fruit.” 

Yet, according to the democratic ideology all children deserve decent 
and sanitary living conditions, protection from premature and too arduous 
work, wholesome recreation, equality of educational opportunity. With 
that ideology the California State Department of Education, the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, and the California Legislature, as well as 
the United States Congress and the various White House conferences, 
have deliberated on this complicated, technological, dynamic problem. 

The writer was interested in probing social and economic conditions 
of migrant children, their needs, and the possibilities for improvement 
through education. Consequently, a study was conducted to determine 
the opinion of various people and groups close to the problem. The study 
was centered in the elementary schools in which the seasonal-migrant 
agricultural population was concentrated in seven counties of the San 
Joaquin Valley: Stanislaus, Merced, Madera, Fresno, Kings, Tulare, 
Kern. 
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PRocEDURES IN THE STUDY 


Study was focused on four facets of the problem: industrialized 
agriculture—large scale, intensive, diversified, mechanized; a mobile 
reserve of laborers—Mexicans, Negroes, but mostly whites; ever-changing 
migration patterns—interstate and intrastate; labor problems—countless 
laborers with comparatively little organization. 

The technique used to explore significant aspects of the problem 
was the partly structured interview, which assured coverage in each 
interview of similar problem areas and provided a basis for the analysis 
of the data. During the spring of 1949, the writer conducted 107 such 
interviews with school superintendents, principals, teachers, and super- 
visors. Within the seasonal-migrant agricultural segment of the popula- 
tion, representative parents and pupils in sixth grade were interviewed 
to develop perspective for interpreting data from educational personnel. 
County school superintendents identified the schools in which the 
seasonal-migrant pupils were concentrated and arranged conferences 
with local school officials who, in turn, selected personnel to be inter- 
viewed in the light of criteria established. 


FINDINGS 


Interpretation of the interview data yielded the following findings: 


1. Seasonal-migrant agricultural pupils constituted an average of 
40 per cent of the primary and 30 per cent of the intermediate classroom 
groups in the participating schools. The differential was attributed to the 
tendency of Mexican children to discontinue school in the intermediate 
grades. The average attendance of the seasonal-migrant agricultural 
pupils in the designated schools was three months. Many had attended 
as many as four schools in seven months. 

Seasonal fluctuations in enrollment were reported by the educational 
personnel in these schools. In one classroom of Lakeside School in Kern 
County, for example, there were twelve pupils enrolled for seven months; 
there was an average daily attendance of twenty-eight in April; but there 
was a total annual enrollment of ninety-five. 


Delay in school entrance was an additional factor disrupting the 
educational program of seasonal-migrant agricultural pupils. Although 
certain children entered school promptly, the majority had to be con- 
tacted by school attendance officers. In one county the attendance officer 
also had responsibility for welfare and guidance. Even more significant 
than delayed school entrance was school absence associated with illness 
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and other causes characteristic of seasonal-migrant agricultural pupils, 
such as lack of clothing, trips to town, visits in other states. 

Because of irregular school attendance in crowded classrooms, these 
migrant children were offered a rather formal educational program, 
according to the interview data. This fact, linked with repetitious labor 
and little cultural enrichment in life outside the school, may explain the 
pupils’ narrow interests and lack of initiative. It was not surprising that 
the pupils who were interviewed were, on the average, thirteen years of 
age—one to two years beyond the age of most sixth graders. 

2. No school records were available for one-third of the pupils 
participating in the study. The most common type of record was the 
transfer slip, which reported attendance in the school last attended and 
which usually expressed willingness to forward reports on individual 
progress in certain curriculum areas upon request of an official in the 
school to which the pupil transferred. These records had not been 
obtained for many pupils. 

Lack of information on health history led in certain cases to 
emphasis on health examinations. In schools in which no health exam- 
inations were given, health conditions such as rheumatic heart, for 
example, were neglected. Furthermore, lack of even a report card for 
grade placement resulted in acceptance of the child’s statement con- 
cerning his grade status with the possibility of adjustment later if 
necessary. Often, a demotion with a jolt in confidence followed the 
orientation period. Another practice in determination of grade place- 
ment was the use of achievement test results, which might prompt 
teachers to emphasize measurable curriculum areas and to neglect the 
child’s total development as a sound criterion for grade placement. 

In five of the counties studied, records were exchanged on a county 
basis They were filed in the local school if pupils were likely to return. 
Otherwise, they were exchanged by general supervisors, mailed to the 
county office, or forwarded on request of the school to which the pupils 
transferred. 

Without adequate records, under existing conditions, little guidance 
was possible. Consequently, pupils with obvious limitations discussing 
their goals declared, “I’m goin’ plumb through college.” 

3. Contrary to general opinion, seasonal-migrant agricultural pupils 
were not segregated in the public schools of many localities. Experience 
indicated that segregation intensified class differences and that demo- 
cratic grouping had a desirable effect on child behavior. However, in 
two schools in which there were two classrooms per grade, only seasonal- 
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migrant agricultural pupils were enrolled in the second classroom in 
order not to disrupt the learning experiences of the first group. The only 
reported cases of segregation by design were two “vocabulary rooms,” 
preceding first grade, for non-English-speaking children. Vocabulary 
rooms are not representative of school policy; they are examples of prac- 
tice in schools with insufficient qualified personnel to adjust practices 
to approved theory. 

In the few reported cases of segregation, there was no difference in 
class size for nonmigrants and for seasonal-migrants. In either case, the 
average class in the participating schools was forty-five pupils, a number 
considered too large to permit teachers to become acquainted with their 
pupils. 

4. Social-emotional needs of seasonal-migrant agricultural pupils 
were recognized vaguely by teachers and definitely by supervisors, but 
the curriculum was not geared to satisfy those needs. The orientation 
process, which constituted the school’s major effort to help seasonal- 
migrants feel secure in the school society, was formalized in the inter- 
mediate grades. Democratic attitudes prevailed in the primary grades 
but a trend toward class consciousness was noted in the intermediate 
grades unless the school had made a determined effort to forestall the 
development of such attitudes. 

The impact of the peer culture upon these children varied. The 
number of seasonal-migrants in a group often determined children’s 
attitudes. In certain schools the seasonal-migrants were in the majority, 
with less class distinction resulting. As a minority group they might be 
welcomed, slighted, or ignored in accordance with community attitudes 
and the educational leadership in the school. 

In general, the submissiveness of seasonal-migrant agricultural 
pupils was a characteristic approved by their teachers. Evaluative state- 
ments such as “They are polite” or “They just fit right in” might indicate 
that some teachers were more concerned with classroom behavior than 
with emotional development of children. 

However, the teachers emphasized the importance of socialization 
and called attention to the dearth of play space and equipment for 
seasonal-migrant agricultural pupils, at school and at home. The con- 
sensus of opinion of those interviewed was that an adequate physical 
education program in school would be reflected in out-of-school recreation. 
Otherwise, the children, like their parents, probably will seek commer- 
cialized forms of entertainment to compensate for their personal 
insecurity. 
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Many teachers reported that their pupils definitely needed less 
contact with disease and death and fewer emotional religious experiences. 
Correcting the first of these conditions is difficult in overcrowded quarters. 
Influence over the second is centered in the home, and the school is 
handicapped when children repeatedly participate in long, highly emo- 
tional services in the evening during the school week. 

5. Teachers rarely saw the seasonal-migrant agricultural workers 
whose children they taught. The nurse, attendance officer, principal, or 
superintendent assumed responsibility for visiting the homes. The few 
parents contacting the school were fathers who usually came to protest. 
Unlike nonmigrant parents, they desired to confer with the principal 
rather than with the teacher. In that respect, they followed their socio- 
logical pattern of contacting the “boss man.” 

6. Because attendance was irregular, classes large, and teachers not 
regularly certified, the curriculum in the participating schools lacked a 
functional emphasis, according to the interview data. This evaluation 
was corroborated by the pupils’ desire for routine, by their dislike of 
content subjects, by their narrow interests. 


Only in health education did the curriculum seem to be focused on 
functional learning, the effects of which were designed to spread into 
the home. There was emphasis on nutrition, cleanliness, dental care, 
control of communicable disease. Since health education of parents 
through their children is a slow, tedious process, there was little evidence 
that objectives were being realized. 

Worthy of mention is the possibility that all school activities designed 
to improve daily living may not have been reported in the partly struc- 
tured interviews. For example, schools actually may help elementary 
school pupils budget their earnings from cotton picking. Also, no one can 
expect public schools to accomplish for seasonal-migrant agricultural 
pupils what the majority of the nation’s schools, according to state surveys, 
have not accomplished under more favorable circumstances. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


An analysis of findings from the interpretation of interview data 
yielded the following conclusions. 


1. The education of nonmigrant as well as seasonal-migrant agri- 
cultural pupils in the participating schools has been handicapped. 
Teachers have been overtaxed, materia:s stretched, educational plans 
disrupted by the periodic enrollment of migrant children. 
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2. “Migratoriness” is decreasing among seasonal-migrant agricul- 
tural families. There is a tendency by these families to establish perma- 
nent residence for at least part of the year to qualify for public assistance 
as well as to increase continuity in the school program. Also, there is a 
tendency to live in town and to commute to field labor. Consequently, 
the seasonal-migrant educational burden is shifting from rural districts 
such as Panama in Kern County to towns such as Bakersfield. For- 
tunately, there is some evidence of agricultural planning to provide 
year-round work within a twelve-mile radius of schools such as Mountain 
View in Kern County. 

3. Considerable progress has been made in educating seasonal- 
migrant agricultural pupils. Firsthand study reveals achievement in 
acquiring army barracks and Quonset huts for school housing and in 
recruitment of as adequate teaching personnel as possible for indefinite 
periods in midyear. Significant progress is indicated in three respects: 
segregation by design, with a few exceptions, has been eliminated; ranch 
schools have been discouraged and in some cases closed; double sessions 
have been eliminated except in one ranch school which operates on a 
minimal-day plan during the cotton-picking season. 

4. State and county school leaders have exerted a constructive 
leadership in improving educational opportunity for seasonal-migrant 
agricultural pupils. Educators have developed a concept of the public 
school as a social agency charged with major responsibility for democra- 
tizing all segments of the school population. In addition to combating 
segregation, educational leaders have pointed to the necessity for maxi- 
mum local tax support and for state and federal aid to provide adequate 
facilities and qualified personnel. In some counties in the southern part 
of San Joaquin Valley, county school authorities have succeeded in 
moving seasonal-migrant agricultural pupils into larger school units 
which offered improved educational opportunity. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Inherent in the findings of this study are certain educational 
recommendations and implications. 

1. Co-operation between parents and teachers is imperative if the 
quality of living for these seasonal-migrant children is to be improved. 

2. Teachers should study the individual child’s health, history, 
home background, strengths and weaknesses, and school progress. 
Otherwise, they cannot guide his learning experiences nor promote his 
physical-intellectual-social-emotional development to the maximum. Two 
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facilitating procedures recommended by educational personnel were 
reduction in class size and exchange of pupil-personnel records on a 
regional basis. 

3. The community should assist the school in planning an educa- 
cational program which will develop civic responsibility. This poses a 
difficult problem because school policies are frequently more democratic 
than the attitudes prevailing in the community. Therefore, educational 
leadership is required which will capitalize on the democratic elements 
that are inherent in all community life. 

4. Adult education for seasonal-migrant agricultural families is a 
necessity if their daily living is to be improved. A plan similar to the 
Danish folk school or the Mexican cultural mission is neeeded to provide 
vocational and avocational guidance. Recreation, ranging from games 
to reading, should be a significant phase of an adult education program 
for these families. Both leadership and facilities are needed to permit 
wholesome relaxation after strenuous labor, to provide social participation, 
and to develop personal adequacy. 

5. The interpretation of modern public education has become a 
major school responsibility with varying emphases for cultural groups. 
Generally, Mexicans lack respect for education as a method of improving 
their ways of living. They should be helped to understand the long-term 
benefits of education in improving their social status and standards of 
living. Certain other groups should substitute a broad concept of 
education for their present stereotype of school characterized only by 
the three R’s and strict discipline. They should be helped to understand 
the objectives of modern public education in the United States in order 
to facilitate the school’s procedures and to evaluate their children’s 
progress. 

6. Curriculum needs indicated by the study involved social under- 
standing, language expression, the arts, intercultural understanding, 
and physical education. The data point to the necessity for drawing not 
only from social studies fields but from science and other areas, for 
contacting specialists or experts, and utilizing reliable materials of 
appropriate difficulty, for developing the insight of children as to 
cause-and-effect relationships. Pupils should make choices, reach con- 
clusions on the basis of the facts, take action in the light of the conclu- 
sions, test the consequences, and revise plans if necessary. Caution must 
be exercised to avoid children’s embarrassment because of their limita- 
tions, to gauge learning activities to the maturity of the learners, to avoid 
their anxiety by simplifying the problem, to insure satisfaction in their 
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school work which will lead them on to further pleasurable learning 
experiences. 

Bilingual children and others who use ungrammatical vernacular 
should have abundant opportunity to improve their language. Although 
fluency is the major goal in elementary school language, gradually the 
quality of expression may be improved through participation, encourage- 
ment, popularization of correct usage, instruction based on needs. 

The arts, according to the interview data, have been neglected in 
spite of the efforts of state and county leaders to point the way toward 
an enriched curriculum. Certainly, the arts have special value to children 
who come in such close touch with the sordid facts of life. Perhaps, 
through the study of Mexican art, through understanding Armenian 
handwork or Japanese folk stories, appreciation and friendliness for the 
children who represent these cultural backgrounds can be developed by 
the dominant group. Recognition that American culture is a composite 
of all segments of the population results only from an appreciation of 
the contributions of all. 

This study revealed the necessity for a comprehensive physical 
education program for all pupils. An urgent need exists for recreational 
leadership to develop physical and mental health, to build democratic 
attitudes through play, to offer an opportunity for fun. 

7. Implications for teacher education, preservice and in-service, 
permeate the interview data. Undoubtedly, the professional preparation 
of teachers in California should include a study of the causes of the 
mobility of agricultural laborers and knowledge of the conditions under 
which these children live. Finally, there is the necessity for facilitating 
teacher growth in the elementary school through interaction in com- 
munity life. 

With regularly certified teachers and with co-ordination of school 
personnel, it seems reasonable to expect that the philosophy,’ policies, 
and procedures representative of elementary education in California can 
be incorporated into all the schools among which seasonal-migrant 
agricultural pupils fluctuate in the San Joaquin Valley. 











THE TRAINING OF RURAL ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA 


Grace D. Mincu, Rural Supervisor, Tehama County 


Since early statehood the small one-room elementary school has 
been a familiar landmark in many rural areas of California. It has been 
an accepted institution for the education of rural boys and girls in the 
majority of the counties of the State. 

The teacher employed to teach in such a school finds herself in a 
unique position. She may face from 5 to 35 pupils whose chronological 
ages may vary from 5 years and 6 months to 16 years, with correspond- 
ingly different physical, mental, emotional, and social growth patterns, as 
well as widely diverse interests and needs. To make the situation still more 
baffling, the teacher is often presented with a course of study designed 
for an urban school in which each grade’s requirements are specifically 
stated. Mathematically, it is impossible for one person to teach the 
required number of subjects to eight different grades in any one day. 
A still further handicap for the average rural teacher is the fact that 
nowhere in her training has she had opportunity for practice teaching 
or guided observation in a multigraded school, nor to live and participate 
in a rural community. 

Administrators are faced with real problems in meeting the demand 
for continuation of certain rural schools in isolated areas where good 
teaching is very much needed. A summary of present practices in 
teacher-education institutions and offices of county superintendents of 
schools in California for helping rural teachers to become more proficient 
is presented in this paper. Implications are drawn for better practices in 
the light of the educational needs of rural children and teachers. 

California, as early as 1930, was one of the few states that required 
four years of general and professional education beyond high school 
graduation for the elementary school teaching credential. However, the 
withdrawal of teachers from the profession during the war period, the 
small number of teachers in training during the war years and at the 
present time, and the rapid population gains in the state have forced the 
employment of teachers with substandard preparation. At present the 
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teacher-education institutions cannot supply the demand for teachers in 
elementary school positions. 

Better housing, better salaries, more social participation, and more 
opportunities for personal advancement are attracting many of the 
younger and the better-trained teachers to urban communities. Rural 
schools cannot exist without teachers. Where are such schools to secure 
well-qualified personnel? 

It is of extreme importance to assess present practices and make 
recommendations for better preservice and in-service education of rural 
teachers, inasmuch as 34 per cent of California’s youth are educated in 
rural communities, and teachers are employed for service in small rural 
schools in 57 of California’s 58 counties. 

Information needed for such a study was secured in the following 
ways: a questionnaire and follow-up letter were mailed to all teacher- 
education institutions in California to ascertain their practices for 
improvement of the standards of teaching in rural schools; 1 an “opinion- 
naire” was mailed in May, 1949, to a representative group of super- 
visors employed on the professional staffs of county superintendents of 
schools to determine the needs of rural boys and girls; a check sheet for 
survey of techniques used in county in-service programs was mailed to 
the same group of supervisors. 


Practices OF CALIFORNIA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN PREPARING 
TEACHERS FOR Rurat EpucaTIOoN 


The questionnaire to teacher-education institutions was designed to 
ascertain the following information: 

1. What special courses are offered by teacher-education institutions to prepare 
teachers for rural elementary schools? 

2. For what reasons are special courses in rural education not offered to prospective 
teachers? 

Evidence presented in the 23 replies received showed that little was 
being done in offering courses designed for rural teaching or rural living. 
Eighteen institutions indicated that prospective teachers hear rural prob- 
lems discussed in other courses, but very few students have opportunity 
to observe, participate in, or do student teaching in multigraded schools 
such as are operated in rural districts. 

Responses to the questions on why special courses were not offered 
seemed to indicate that although the teacher-education institutions 
believe there is a significant difference in the methods of preparation of 


1See Grace S. Minch and Enoch Dumas, “Preparation of Rural School Teachers in 
California,” California Journal of Elementary Education, XVII (November, 1948), 107-12, 
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rural and of urban teachers, these institutions do not offer separate 
courses in rural education because their present students have not 
demanded such courses. Instead, the candidates for teaching credentials 
prefer to prepare for, and expect to secure, employment in urban com- 
munities. The fact that the demand for courses in rural education has 
been too limited to justify the offering of special classes reveals the very 
critical need for recruitment of candidates for training for rural school 
positions. 

The following comments are typical of the many included in the 
replies to questionnaires: 

If a college were located in a rural area, it should do its part. In our 
situation here, it would not be practical to devote much time to it. . . . 


I believe the summer sessions should emphasize rural problems more 


for the benefit of teachers, supervisors, and others interested in rural 
education. . . . 


Democratic values are essentially the same in preparing both urban and 
rural teachers. 


. . » We shall be much interested in any realistic proposals for develop- 
ing more functional programs in the rural schools. 

The reason we do not train for the rural program is a practical one and 
not that we do not consider it a very important and very exciting job to do. 


Focus of interest in rural education in California during the spring 
of 1949 was highlighted by a series of conferences on rural life and 
education called by Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Concurrently with these conferences, a Consultant in Elementary 
Education of the State Department of Education met with interested 
county school officials and enlisted their support in taking part in a 
survey of the needs of eighth-grade farm boys and girls. As a result of 
these meetings, school supervisors in various counties of the state inter- 
viewed a thousand rural farm boys and girls and the parents and teachers 
of these pupils. 

Thus the rural life and education conferences and the farm-study 
interviews, both sponsored by the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, became joint responsibilities of state and local agencies. These two 
activities gave impetus to further study of problems of rural teacher 
education. 


Supervisors’ Opinions REGARDING THE IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN 
Aspects oF Rurat EpucaTIon 


As an outgrowth of certain findings obtained in the study of farm 
children, an opinionnaire was developed for use with rural supervisors 
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and circulated in May, 1949. This opinionnaire listed ten major fields 
of school activity or experience which the supervisors were asked to rank 
in order of importance in a program designed to meet the needs of 
elementary school children. The items were listed as follows: 


1. School and community recreation program 

. School and community health program 

. Home and school relationships 

. Utilizing community resources 

. Training for family living 

. Training for vocations 

. Training for cultural development 

. Articulation between elementary and high school 
. Adequate community leadership 

. Understanding of world problems 
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A summary of the 142 replies to this opinionnaire shows that item 3, 
“Home and school relationships,” and item 9, “Adequate community 
leadership,” each received a larger number of votes for first importance 
than the other eight items. The findings indicate the opinions of super- 
visors in both general and special fields in 56 of California’s 58 counties. 
These supervisors and those who had done the farm study agreed that 
home-school relationships are of primary importance. Both groups of 
supervisors also believed that adequate community leadership was of 
great importance. 


Reports from the colleges and from the in-service education pro- 
grams of county offices show that neither “home and school relation- 
ships” nor “training for community leadership” receives the attention in 
programs for in-service education that these groups of supervisors believe 
should be given to those items. 


IN-SERVICE ProcramMs ConpuCTED By County PERSONNEL 


With the opinionnaire was mailed a one-page check sheet designed 
to survey the methods used during the school year 1948-49 by the super- 
visors in in-service education programs. The survey sheet listed 14 areas 
of possible emphasis in an in-service program for rural teachers, and six 
techniques or methods of procedure that are frequently used in such 
programs. 

The preference for certain methods is shown in the comparative 
frequency of usage reported by supervisors. Replies from 141 supervisors 
in 56 counties listed “meetings [of teachers] with supervisors” as the most 
frequently used procedure in their in-service education programs, averag- 
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ing 4.4 meetings per supervisor. Other procedures used, in order of 
frequency, were the following: “Teachers’ institutes,’ “Observation of 
teaching,” “Workshops,” “Curriculum construction assistance,” and 
“Extension courses.” These five procedures were used, on the average, 
more than three but less than four times by each supervisor during the 
school year 1948-49, except in the case of “Extension courses,” which 
was checked as used less than twice per year. This lower frequency may 
be explained by the fact that it is often difficult in a rural area, where 
teachers are widely dispersed, to find a time and location for an extension 
course which will be satisfactory to a sufficient number of teachers to 
yield the required enrollment. Also, the rural area may be too distant 
from any teacher-education institution to warrant the traveling and 
instructional expense necessary to make extension courses available. 
Although such courses would probably be most welcome for those 
teachers who hold provisional credentials, the other procedures may be 
better suited to the needs of the majority of rural teachers. 

The relative emphasis on various areas of subject matter and 
activity covered by in-service education programs was shown on the 
check sheet by the frequency with which the 14 listed categories were 
reported by supervisors as having formed a part of their programs during 
the school year 1948-49. These areas follow, in order of frequency 
reported : 


. Social studies 

Audio-visual aids 

Language arts 

Skill subjects 

School and community health programs 

. Home and school relationships 

. Training for esthetic development 

. Utilizing rural resources 

. School and community recreation programs 
10. Understanding world problems 

11. Preparing for community leadership 

12. Training for family living 

13. Articulation between elementary and high schools 
14. Training for vocations 
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The greater emphasis on the first four areas was noticeable. Social 
studies, language arts, and the skill subjects are required to be taught 
in the elementary grades. Training in the use of audio-visual aids was 
not widely available until required in 1947 in teacher-education curricula. 
For these reasons, in-service instruction in these areas may have been 
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frequently requested by, or prescribed for, rural school teachers whose 
professional preparation needs supplementing or reinforcement. 


The returns from the previously mentioned letters addressed to 
state colleges indicated the part taken by these colleges in in-service 
education programs, through teaching, supervisory, and consultant duties 
in rural off-campus classes. They reported the following information, 
which is included here in order to complete the picture of in-service 
opportunities open to rural school teachers: 

One state college had conducted three courses in elementary education. 

One state college reported holding an annual rural conference. 

One state college reported 70 courses, but did not differentiate between these in 
respect to emphasis on rural or urban areas. 

Three state colleges reached a total of 22 counties with off-campus activities 


conducted for teachers in rural areas. Of these, two reported serving five 
counties each, while the third college had served 12 widely distributed areas. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Through the regional conferences on rural life and education, the 
California State Department of Education has given impetus and 
importance to the problem of rural education. Through the information 
gained concerning the needs of farm boys and girls, many recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of rural curricula may be anticipated. 


The teacher-education institutions in this state are preparing stu- 
dents to serve in urban teaching situations. A few state colleges are 
offering courses to meet the needs of those who will go into rural teaching. 
Of particular note is the co-operation of teacher-education institutions 
with the professional staffs of counties in conducting in-service programs. 


County superintendents of schools and their staffs are cognizant of 
the immediate needs of their rural teachers. They are attempting to meet 
those needs through institutes, workshops, observation of good practices 
in teaching, assistance in curriculum construction, individual and group 
conferences, and advice of visiting consultants. 


In-service programs tend to give the greatest amount of emphasis 
to such subject-matter fields as social studies, language arts, and skill 
subjects. At present, instruction in audio-visual aids is considered a 
necessity in many counties. 


Considerable evidence is available to show the trend of rural schools 
toward becoming community schools. This is indicated in the frequent 
scheduling of in-service education in areas such as the “school and com- 
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munity health and recreation programs,” “utilizing rural resources,” 
“school and home relationships,” and “preparing community leaders.” 

Some attention is given to the development of a richer background 
for the teacher through such areas as esthetics and understanding world 
affairs. 

A rural education center should be established in California to 
develop, collect, and distribute materials that will contribute to the 
improvement of education in rural areas. Social studies units prepared 
for multigraded schools, lending libraries of county-prepared source 
materials, audio-visual aids for adult study groups, guides for con- 
ducting teacher and parent conferences, and suggestions for activities 
to make the rural school a community school might be housed in such 
a center. Preferably, this center should be established in the State 
Department of Education. 


The State Department of Education, the teacher-education insti- 
tutions, and the offices of county superintendents of schools should work 
together to promote research in rural life problems. Conservation of 
human and natural resources might be one theme for such research. 


At least one, if not more, of the teacher-education institutions should 
set up a department where rural school principals, administrators, and 
supervisors would receive help in organizing educational in-service pro- 
grams designed to improve the quality of rural living. 


Teacher-education institutions issuing elementary teaching creden- 
tials should either maintain multigraded demonstration schools on their 
campuses or locate rural areas in which prospective teachers might 
observe and participate in the rural school program and the life of the 
community. If possible, it would be desirable for the young teachers to 
live in the rural area during this internship. 

Teacher-education institutions should either offer courses in rural 
education or set up courses in which all prospective teachers would have 
the opportunity to understand the relationship between rural and urban 
communities. The advantages and disadvantages of teaching in rural 
and urban areas should be discussed. 

Guidance personnel should strive to recognize those young people 
who are adapted to working in rural areas and should encourage them 
to enter the field of rural education. 

County superintendents of schools should encourage governing 
boards to write teachers’ contracts in such a manner that the teachers 
are guaranteed an opportunity to participate in curriculum workshops, 
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visitation schedules, and other activities for their professional growth. 
In rural areas, release from school duties one day each month might give 
the needed opportunity for in-service education. Adequate compensation 
should be provided for participation in such activities. 

County exchange of curriculum materials should be encouraged, as 
well as the continuation of county school bulletins. 

Community and county recreational activities and leadership should 
be co-ordinated and expanded to provide sufficient worth-while leisure 
for all age groups. 

Many reasons can be found why good teachers are not often 
attracted to rural areas. Lack of adequate housing for teachers, lack of 
adequate school buildings, lack of salaries commensurate with those of 
urban teachers, and community attitudes toward teachers are some of 
the more effective deterrents. Action for the improvement of the status 
of rural teachers deserves the whole-hearted co-operation of all people 
interested in the future rural life and education. 








EDUCATION FOR RURAL CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH IN AMERICA 


Lors M. Crank, Assistant Director of Rural Service, 
National Education Association 


What happens to rural children and youth is of vital importance 
to every citizen whether he lives in the country or in the most metro- 
politan city area. Increased recognition of this fact is giving rise to a 
widespread concern for the quality and extent of education offered 
rural children and youth. 

Why is the well-being of rural children of such importance to the 
nation? ‘The reasons are many. Three stand out as of particular impor- 
tance. First, the American people are a mobile people. Residents of one 
community today may live in a distant and quite different community 
next month or next year. Hence, today’s rural child from the most 
underprivileged area may be tomorrow’s city resident. Closely related to 
this is the fact that rural America can appropriately be referred to as the 
seed bed of the nation. With one or two exceptions, cities of over 100,000 
population have birth rates too low to maintain their population. Birth 
rates in rural areas of the country are high, yet proportionately fewer 
people are needed in agriculture. Hence, many rural youth must and 
do gravitate to town and cities to find work opportunities as adults. 
Thus rural America’s oversupply of children counteracts the low birth 
rate of the cities and helps to maintain the important urban segment of 
our economy. 

Of equal importance is the economic interrelatedness of ali the 
people of the nation. The well-being of the laborer in a shop or factory, 
the industrialist who runs a business concern, and the farm owner or 
farm employees are so inextricably tied together that what helps one 
helps them all, what harms one harms the others. 

These facts have long been true. Concern with them is deepening, 
however. Two activities of national importance illustrate this concern 
for what happens to rural children and youth. The first of these was the 
White House Conference on Rural Life and Education which was held 
in October, 1944. The needs of rural children were considered so urgent 
that more than two hundred leaders were brought together through 
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Presidential sponsorship, under wartime travel conditions, to consider 
how better educational opportunities could be provided in rural areas. 
This conference gave impetus to regional and state conferences and 
through them specific action has developed in many sections of the 
country. Another development of equal significance was the Ann Arbor 
Conference on Rural Education sponsored by the chief state school 
officers of the United States in October, 1947. Key people from the 
forty-eight state departments of education devoted ten days to the devel- 
opment of an action program for the improvement of educational services 
to rural people. 

These conferences echo and dramatize a concern that is shared by 
millions of people. Perhaps this reflects a revitalization of the traditional 
American belief in equality of opportunity. Wartime experiences 
sharpened our awareness that educational provisions for many rural 
children and youth are still woefully inadequate. Young men from rural 
areas were found short in educational attainment, in health status. 

There seems also to be a changing philosophy among rural people 
themselves. Too often rural people have seemed to accept a philosophy 
of “second best.” This attitude of mind has accepted as inevitable the 
teacher with least training, health services that are second rate. It is said, 
in effect, “this is the best we can expect.” Increasingly, rural people are 
abandoning this point of view. Perhaps the electrification of farms and 
the increased use of other modern conveniences, which have removed 
much of the drudgery from farm living, have made a difference. At any 
rate, great numbers of rural people are no longer willing to accept a 
second-rate educational opportunity for their children. 

Who are the rural children and youth? Do they have any needs 
that differ from those of children and youth elsewhere? The people of 
many areas of the nation definitely think of themselves as rural and 
seek special help in meeting their problems. Others question any effort 
to look specifically at the needs and problems of rural children and youth. 
It would be regrettable if the term “rural education” should stand in the 
way of the development of adequate services for any children. Actually 
what is wanted is adequate and suitable education for children every- 
where in terms of their needs and capabilities. At times and in many 
places it seems necessary to direct special attention to the educational 
needs of rural children and youth because those needs are not being met. 
Too often they are overshadowed by a general picture of what education 
should be which has grown up in the minds of persons influenced too 
exclusively by urban patterns. 
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Much is happening in education throughout the country that is 
discouraging. Any reviewer of the picture, therefore, is tempted to dwell 
upon the inadequacies, the problems to be met. However, much is 
happening at the present time which augurs well for the future education 
of rural children and youth. Not only are people everywhere more con- 
cerned with what is happening. They are actively doing something 
about it. 

Parents, lay leaders, educators, and others are demanding enriched 
and expanded educational services. Demands are being made through 
small groups in local school districts. Demands are being made by 
organized groups nationally and within the various states. On the simplest 
level is the case of a small one-teacher school which for years had pro- 
vided no music instruction for its children. Parents became convinced 
that their children were entitled to such instruction and that the school 
could and should provide it. They worked first with their local teacher 
and then with their county superintendent of schools to find a way to 
meet this need. As a result of their efforts, many schools in their county 
are now offering experiences in music to their children. 

At a more complex level is the demand for enriched and expanded 
educational services found in the report “Farm Leaders and Teachers 
Plan Together.”! Small groups of state and national farm leaders 
gathered with a few educators in eight regional conferences to consider 
what farm people wanted the schools to teach. Again and again they 
voiced their concern with a broad educational program genuinely adopted 
to the needs of rural children and rural communities. 

It is not enough that enlightened citizens are demanding improved 
educational services. Demands must result in actual improvement of 
educational programs. Here, too, it is possible to report developments 
which point the way to more adequate educational services. Programs 
are being developed that are honest and effective attempts to provide 
opportunities suited to the needs of rural children and rural communities. 
In some school systems the emphasis is on the development of a well- 
rounded curriculum to provide a broad range of opportunity for pre- 
vocational preparation together with opportunity for rich cultural 
development. In certain situations growth takes the form of a direct 
effort to serve all the children of a community, not just those who are 
preparing for college, not only those who live within the town or village 


1 Farm "Leaders and Teachers Plan Together: What Agricultural Leaders Want the 
Schools to Teach. Reports of Eight Regional Conferences of Agricultural and Educational 
Leaders. Washington: Department of Rural Education, National Education Association, 1947. 
Pp. 36. 
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limits. The development of general and vocational programs to meet the 
needs of noncollege youth is becoming more widespread. An increasing 
number of town and village school systems are awakening to the fact 
that 40, 50, in some cases 90 per cent of the children they serve are 
from farm homes and have special needs because they must usually be 
transported to school and because of their background of farm life. 
Increasingly the needs of these rural children are being met. 

The development of educational programs of these types becomes 
possible only as there is leadership with real insight into needs and 
possibilities. ‘Teachers are needed who understand children and who 
consider it their responsibility to know what experiences and learning 
each child brings with him to school. Administrators are needed who 
see their responsibilities broadly and recognize the needs and fundamental 
rights of all people their school systems serve. These and others provide 
the leadership essential to the growth of effective educational programs. 

As efforts develop to secure more adequate educational services for 
rural children and youth, some significant discoveries emerge. Some of 
the educational machinery with and through which schools have tried 
to work no longer fits the needs. Therefore, it becomes necessary to revise 
some long-used educational arrangements. Many states are in some stage 
of reorganization of school districts into more effective administrative 
units. These states and others are finding it desirable to revise attendance 
areas and to relocate school sites. Many high schools are far too small 
to make possible the enriched cultural and prevocational education that 
is being demanded. In some states rural elementary schools, particularly 
the one-teacher schools carried over from pioneer days, are so small in 
enrollment as to be ineffective for instructional purposes and uneco- 
nomical in the use of limited funds. Conversely, a few places which went 
all-out for consolidation some years ago are coming to believe that they 
have developed attendance units too large for satisfactory adaptation to 
human needs. Over and over, in attempts to develop a more functional 
educational program, it becomes necessary to revise instructional pro- 
grams. The book-learning school of an earlier day is giving way to a 
pupil-purposing school which draws on many sources of information 
and guidance to foster all-round child growth. 

Not only must outmoded educational arrangements be revised but 
certain completely new services must be offered. Visual aids programs, 
guidance and counseling services, special consultants to assist in meeting 
the problems of children with handicaps or special abilities—these are 
among the special services which are being established in many rural 
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areas of the nation. In fact, recognition of the need to provide such 
services is often a first step toward reorganization of administrative units. 

Another striking need is to develop up-to-date ways of keeping the 
schools close to the people. In the pioneer days of rural America the 
concern of local people for their school was very direct; their responsi- 
bility was equally direct. ‘They often constructed the school building 
themselves. They selected and hired the teacher and provided living 
quarters. If he did not prove satisfactory they fired him. As society has 
become more complex, it has become necessary for the people collectively, 
through their governing groups, to set standards for their schools so that 
all children could be reasonably well served. Certification of teachers 
has been required. Standards for school buildings have been established 
and in numerous other ways the local people have placed in the more 
impersonal hands of the larger group the responsibilities which they 
once held directly. 

This has been necessary; no one would suggest returning to the 
simple pattern of earlier times. However, the changes which place 
responsibility for education more and more in the hands of professional 
educators have resulted in a feeling of apartness from their schools among 
the people generally. The vital necessity is being recognized of finding 
ways suited to a more complex society through which parents and the 
people generally may share in determining the kind of education they 
need and want. Only thus can we move ahead with assurance in an 
attempt to meet fully the needs of rural children and youth. Helpful 
beginnings can be reported in this important aspect of public education 
but much lies ahead to be done. 

Better leadership in rural education is urgently needed. Far too 
many rural children and youth are served by schools whose administrative 
leader is insecure in his position, inadequately trained for the work to be 
done, and ill-informed concerning the special needs and opportunities 
for education of rural children and youth. This does not mean that there 
are not many able educational leaders serving rural areas, for outstanding 
leadership does exist. But there are still many states in which the county 
superintendent of schools is an elected officer whose selection is gov- 
erned by the practices and policies set up to govern noneducational 
functions of government rather than by standards of professional compe- 
tency. In many states, salaries are low and qualifications far below those 
which apply to city superintendents having equal responsibilities. Leader- 
ship at state levels is often influenced by similar limitations. Village and 
town superintendents, on the whole, need greater insight into their 
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responsibilities to the rural people they serve. Teachers are less well 
prepared and less well paid on the whole than teachers in towns and 
cities. 

Though the problem of leadership is a serious one, here, too, the 
trend is in favorable directions. Through their own efforts much is being 
done to improve the methods of selection, the qualifications, and the 
general preparation of administrators serving rural areas. Increasingly, 
these leaders are working together to understand their mutual problems 
and to find ways of solving them. Noteworthy among the efforts of this 
kind is the program being developed by the county and rural area super- 
intendents of schools in the nation. In less than three years they have 
helped to bring about notable improvements in many states through 
coming to understand better the possibilities and limitations of their own 
situations in the light of the achievements of similar groups in other states. 

Though no review of what is happening in the education of rural 
children and youth in America can be complete, the trends here depicted 
are among the most significant ones. However, a trend may be significant 
yet leave us so far from our goal as to be discouraging. What, then, can 
be said about the total situation at present? These generalizations seem 
valid: 

1. A strong re-emergence of active lay concern with education provides 
a source of great potential strength. 

2. Widespread effort to bring about reorganization of school districts 
and the replanning of attendance areas to make possible enriched 
and extended school services are achieving success. 

3. The backlog of school building needs which has accumulated in 
the past 20 years, together with the growth in population and the 
necessity of reorganized attendance areas, is building up into a 
tremendous problem of school building finance. Growing concern 
is expressed regarding this problem and certain areas have made 
notable progress by way of a constructive solution of it. 

4. An emerging awareness of the challenge to educational leadership 
which exists in rural areas is apparent. This is already strongly 
noticeable among county and rural-area superintendents of schools 
and is beginning to expand among community school superin- 
tendents and principals. 

5. The problem of providing an adequate number of suitably prepared 
teachers for rural elementary schools is largely unsolved. The prob- 
lem is so serious that we need immediately to set about finding ways 

that will lead us to constructive action. 
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6. In much that is being done in education—urban as well as rural— 
a strong underlying concern with human values is evident. Reor- 
ganization of administrative units and attendance areas is going 
on with an avowed concern for the human and social values which 
must be preserved. The need of people to belong to a neighborhood 
or community is being recognized as a genuine factor in educational 
planning. In a democracy how a thing is done, as well as what is 
done, truly matters. 


The entire situation might be summed up in one sentence: The 
rural people of America want and will have better schools for their chil- 
dren and their communities; leaders throughout the nation are rising to 
their responsibilities of leadership in ways that promise well for the 
future of rural children and youth. 
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